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The Two Hartlepools : Condition of our Towns. 


HE wonderful develop- 
ment of our iron and 
coal trade, and the con- 
sequent increase of sea 
traffic, have had a cor- 
responding effect upon 
our north-eastern mari- 
time towns: many places 
that were scarcely more 
than fishing villages a 
century or so ago have 
. now become important 
ports. It has also altered 
the face of the inland 
country almost past re- 
cognition. The cathe- 
dral town of Durham, 
for instance, once so cool, 
sO green, so pleasant, 
on the steep slopes of 
the river Wear, looks, 
through the bustle and 
smoke, like a stray quar- 
ter of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. The landscape 
around, which was once 
so picturesque and in- 
3s viting that the monks 
)) carrying the incorrupti- 
/ ble body of St. Cuthbert 
H from Chester-le-Street 
i.) * \ ty to Lindisfarne were in- 
57 Ws duced to forego their 
Rf fp "lll ACN intention and pitch their 
= Ny tent at Durham instead, 
“AN is now dingy as with a 
bloom of coal-dust over meadows, tofts, hedges, 
roads, and houses alike. The dusky grass is 
patched with still more dingy furze, dock-leaves, 
and rank weeds. Even Bishop Auckland, the 
country residence of the Bishop of Durham, has 
suffered a similar transformation. The views from 
some of the castle windows are blotted with the 
black timber scaffold-work over coal-pits—pre- 
senting the outlines of grim and complicated 
gallows: groups of smelting furnaces, gorged with 
fire, are casting out flames and sulphurous smoke, 
and blighting every leaf within their influence : 
rows of cinder-colour cottages seem smouldering 
close by; and the country is darkened as a 
withered bean-field. Along the coasts, both of 
Durham and Northumberland, the victory of 
trade is forcibly apparent; but no where more so 
than in the rapid rise of the two HarTiEroots, 
About 19 miles east of Durham, as the crow 
flies, a broad cliff promontory juts out into the 
ocean, forming a sweeping bay on its south-west 
side. On the promontory stands Old Hartlepool : 
in the southernmost recess of the bay lies West 
Hartlepool. Between the two towns a natural 
channel runs some distance inland. This is called 
the Slake. At its mouth it has been deepened to 
afford passage-way for ships into the docks; for 
Old Hartlepool possessed the advantage of an 
inland pool so deep that it was easily and early 
converted into a dock and harbour for fishing- 
vessels, The greater part of Old Hartlepool lies 
between this pool and the south and east bounda- 
ries of the promontory. Three main streets start 
from the pool at short distances from one another: 
one to skirt it; another, equi-distant from this 
and the third, traversing the intermediate district 
and mounting the hill on which St. Hilda’s storm- 
bleached chureh is standing; and the third 
formed of a long, irregular line of houses fronting 
the sea. Crossing all these at frequent intervals 






— 





are smaller streets, chares, and narrow passages. 
The remainder of the promontory, the coast line 
facing the north, is scarcely occupied: it is an 
uncultivated tract, once occupied by St. Helen’s 
Chapel and St. Helen’s Well, and known as Far- 
well-field and Hart-warren, diversified with heaps 
and holes, on which the inhabitants spread their 
clothes to dry, securing them with heavy stones, 
on which a few pigs feed and a few stray poultry 
wander about. This space is, however, being 
gradually absorbed. Already, gas-works, engine- 
houses, the Durham Artillery-militia barracks, 
and Trinity Church,—a chapel of ease,—and its 
parsonage, have hemmed it in on three sides. The 
cliff-edge is but the moor with its length of sea 
frontage not yet built upon. Approaching the 
edge of the cliff, and looking over, you will see 
weird and fantastic arcades, cliff-high, jutting into 
the deep sea, and caves, and piled-up rocks, brown 
and green with sea-weeds and wares, upon the 
shore below. Here there are light and air and 
room; but in the cross streets of the town, the 
chares, and narrow passages, there are neither. 
What is that sullenness upon the waves, for a long 
distance out to sea, diverging from one spot among 
the rocks? It is the pollution of the town sewage : 
discharged there through a ring-bound iron tube 
held down by the loose rocks and exposed at low 
water. Following the line of sea-frontage, 
before we enter the town we pause before a low 
building running at right angles with it. It is 
surrounded by a wall which has miniature towers 
at the angles, about 3 feet higher than its coping ; 
and before its gate lie 100 cart-loads of rubbish 
and refuse from the gas-works, in separate hillocks. 
But for an inscription its purpose would remain a 
mystery; but we may read that it is a militia 
artillery barrack, 1861. The dwarfish towers have 
sham loop-holes for long and cross bows; and the 
main buildings ensconced in this protection have 
the incongruities of dummy machicolations and 
chimney-pots, plate-glass windows and imitation 
bastions, and a fancy ridge tile spanning the steep 
slated roofs seen much above the toy ramparts. 
Military engineers have made some strides of late ; 
but here they have lost an opportunity to show 
their skill. There is a real battery close by, with 
green cannons in it, and piles of red and black 
cannon-balls. Passing this, and a light-heuse and 
a rocket-house, we find the coast now faced with 
row after row of bow-windowed houses, having 
double doors to them,—Sedgewick-terrace, the 
Crescent, Albion-terrace, York-place. These are 
all small, neat houses, all in each row resembling 
each other ; though on a very humble scale com- 
pared with those occupying similar positions in 
Scarborough, Dover, and Brighton. Out of this 
frontage there are various streets running inland,— 
Catharine-street, Rowell-street; Wood, Duke, and 
Hilda-streets, besides one or two more that are 
nameless. These consist of still smaller houses 
built back to back, with the smallest possible rear 
yards between them, which are made still smaller 
by a back-way reaching their whole length. The 
confined area of the yards makes them of little 
use for domestic purposes, and has led to the 
appropriation of the back public ways as drying- 
grounds; accordingly, we see every one of them 
full of white and coloured linen, dismally fluttering 
about like tattered banners that have been con- 
quered from a foe. There are few foot-ways to 
these streets. It so happens that, if there is a 
foot-way on one side, there is seldom one on the 
other; and on the occasional instances in which 
there do happen to be two good foot-ways, the road 
is bad,—either unmade, or full of pools and hillocks 
only half trodden down. The favoured material 
for foot-ways, by the way, in Old Hartlepool is a 
sort of shingly cement, which appears to answer 
its purpose for some time after it is put down, 
but to possess the disadvantage of wearing out in 
patches, in which rain remains for hours after it has 
ceased to fall. 

The cliff gradually loses its altitude along the 
length of road we have described; and the oldest 





part of the town lies so low and so close to the 
water that it has to be protected by a stout stone 
sea-wall, The road behind this wall, bordered 
with a raised footway, makes a good promenade, 
whence many a wistful eye scans the waters as 
storm-driven ships make for the harbour. And 
now from this lower quarter of the town the per- 
plexing characteristics of the place are more 
apparent. Over the chimney-pots of the houses, 
gaze where we may, there do we see vistas of 
rigging beyond; and in open spaces, where there 
is wider view, there do we see windmills, tall 
planks piled up in timber-yards, and other signs 
of land, through veils of ropes and masts. This 
is the result of the position of the inland harbour 
mentioned. The houses facing the sea become of 
a more business-like character. There are dark 
lengths of glassless buildings whence clanking 
sounds as of iron on anvils are issuing, and then 
every house appears let out in offices. In one 
window is the notice of the Prussian consulate ; in 
another, of the French; and in others, of the 
Russian and Belgian. The names of Danish and 
German merchants abound, as well as advices 
of ship-brokers, custom-house agents, and insur- 
ance-firms. In the cellars of these houses there 
are people at work,—here a man mending chairs, 
there a woman ironing linen; probably the custo- 
dians of the offices above, doomed, as part of their 
reward, to live below them. Flights of stone 
steps here and there lead down to narrow, dark 
passages under these houses into the next main 
street, or South-gate, behind; and in these deep and 
dark repulsive places—Story’s Passage and others 
—there are tenements darker and drearier still, 
harbouring crowds of low and shameless women, 
We do not disguise this fact; on philanthropic 
grounds, At Hartlepool these unhappy crea- 
tures are to be seen flitting about at every turn, 
disappearing in their narrow alleys, and re- 
appearing, as in constant quest of the unfortunate 
seamen on whom they prey. Innumerable cases 
are brought before the mayor and magistrates,— 
the local press dishing up the reports to suit the 
tastes of this large community. In a single num- 
ber of the Hartlepool Free Press which appears 
at the period of our visit, seven distinct cases 
have the following titles: “A Stocktonian among 
Hartlepool Sharks,” “Robbery in a Brothel,” 
“Steam-boat Molls,” “ Robbing a Pitman,” “A 
Dissolute Mother,” ‘“ All through Love,” “A 
Barnard-castle Beauty.” These pests, when no 
longer young, become irreclaimable drunkards 
and slatterns, live in fever-dispensing dens, and 
may be seen, with bare legs and feet, standing at 
their bleary doors, in tatters, unwashed and un- 
combed, smoking pipes, and setting an example to 
the young in their crowded neighbourhoods which 
no instruction or precept can counteract. These 
rank weeds should be rooted out; nor suffered to 
poison the moral atmosphere, and render unclean 
the condition of our towns. How is it to be done? 

But all the yards between the Fish Sands’ 
water’s edge and the next streets are not so ill 
tenanted: there are honest fishermen living in 
some of them, whose wives and daughters are busy 
baiting hooks with mussels, whose houses have 
valances of fish hanging upon them to dry, whose 
nets are suspended on the walls. To such as these 
we say, all honour to honest labour and better 
houses to live in, where the doors need not be left 
open to admit the daylight, where there is room 
to move about in, plenty of water to wash in, and 
a good road before every man’s door, so that it 
may be kept neat and clean. We see there have 
been some half measures adopted; for at every 
door at noon an old tub stands brimful of cinders, 
offal, and mussel shells, scattered about as play- 
things by crowds of children, waiting for the carts 
that should have conveyed the contents away 
soon after dawn. This is preferable to the heaped- 
up midden system; but more vigour and rigour 
are required to make it efficient here. 

This sea-line of offices brings us up past the 
landing-stage of a ferry, by which the opposite 
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bank of the Slake is reached, to the Harbour-yard— 
a breezy, open space, on which are several brick 
sheds, a flag-staff with a gilded vane on it, and a 
wooden house beside it; spars and planks laid here 
and there, coils of mighty ropes, boats turned up- 
side down, and the Coal Exchange Hotel. Steam 
tugs and boats are gliding to and fro in the har- 
bour, which is nearly full of shipping. 

The next street,—first, Southgate ; then widen- 
ing, and called the Market-place ; then contract- 
ing, and ascending into High-street; then taking 
the name of Church-walk, as the houses on one 
side cease and St. Hilda’s Churchyard blocks the 
way; and finally rounding off into Prissick-street 
as it nears the battery spoken of on the high 
cliff,—is an irregular street of shops, furnished 
with wares which are principally intended to 
catch the sea-going eye. Standing at the inland 
harbour end of the road, a wide view of the 
gently-ascending street, till it reached the cliff 
top, would be obtained, but for a mean little 
butcher’s shop, which is allowed to project across 
the street, leaving the narrowest possible thorough- 
fare on one side of it, and this, too, within sight 
and in the line of traffic, of the harbour gates, 
The contents of the shops are worth a moment’s 
pause. The inevitable ready-made clothier has a 
full-sized and full-rigged sailor blowing the trum- 
of Fame, as a figure-head, over his doorway. The 
china-shops show mugs and jugs inscribed, “ From 
a Sailor,” “A Sailor’s Present,” and immense 
quantities of china rolling-pins, such as house- 
wives use for making pastry, which have drawings 
of ships in full sail upon them, or “The Sailor’s 
Return,” or hymns in many verses, and highly- 
coloured representations of wreaths of flowers in 
numerous showy combinations. The shipchandler 
shows ropes, hanks of different-sized twine, mast- 
head lamps, cabin lamps, tarpaulins, sail-cloth, 
ship-carpenters’ tools, padlocks, rope - ladders, 
haudspikes, crowbars, hand leads and lines, paint- 
brushes, deck-scrubbers, paint tins, oil tins, life 
buoys, shark hooks, medicine chests, ships’ bells, 
compasses, casks, buckets, mess-kids, culinary ap- 
paratus, scales and weights, tin canisters, log- 
glasses, funnels, and odd articles whose use it 
would be impossible to guess without having re- 
ceived a nautical education. The shops themselves 
are sometimes simply shops, with no houses over 
them; sometimes they have one story above, some- 
times two; some few—a very few—have plate- 
glass windows, and look quite like London shops 
on a short visit. There are banks in this road,— 
one a new red-brick three-storied seemly building, 
the other an old-fashioned stuccoed house,—and 
the town-hall. This should have a word apart. 
It requires some search to find it, for it has a 
shop-tront to it, and is easily passed and repassed 
before its municipal character is detected. It isa 
dirty, cemented, two-storied building, adjoining a 
butcher’s shop. There is a pilaster on either side 
of it supporting a shabby cornice and sham pedi- 
ment above. The lower story, having a double 
shop-front to it, is inscribed, ‘Central Sale-room” 
over the shopway, and has supplementary private 
doors on either side of this, As there is but little 
space for so many entrances, one of the pilasters 
has been cut away for half its breadth, to admit 
of the insertion of one of the doors, looking like 
the facade of a third-rate transpontine theatre, 
and forming, as a whole, as shabby a makeshift for 
& municipal edifice as could be well devised. The 
rear, too,—for we examined it, thinking perhaps a 
better front might face the sea-line behind,—is 
closely shrouded up with dilapidated back build- 
inge. 

On the same side of the way as the townhall, 
where the road is called Church-walk, is a two- 
storied house, once the marine residence of the 
Dukes of Cleveland, but now let out as a print- 
ing-office. Close by this is Raby-court, a passage 
fall of old and ugly brick tenements, presenting 
poverty in some of its most dismal aspects. Facing 
these is St. Hilda’s Church. 

This venerable Early English edifice has under- 
gone mutilations and additions, but has beautiful 
remains still. It is the choir of a large cruciform 
church, of which the nave and transepts and part 
of the sanctuary have perished. The tower, which 
was once at the point of intersection, is now at 
the western extremity, and, the arches built up, is 
now supported by immense flying buttresses with- 
out. Within, the condition is lamentable. The 
windows of the north and south aisles have been 
taken down and rebuilt vulgarly; part of the 
sanctuary has been destroyed, and the end built up 
vulgarly too; but the clustered pillars of the choir 
remain, with elegant Early English clerestory 
windows above them, — lancets splayed with 
columns, and with columns between each. An old 
flat wooden roof covers choir and aisles, showing, 





at the spring of the clerestories, marks of the 
ancient high-pitched roof. A gallery, at the pre- 
sent west end, which is the eastern side of the 
tower built up, occupies two bays of the choir. In 
this the organ is placed behind several rows of 
seats. There is a raised dais before the inner 
chancel arch, which is fitted up with tall oak 
pews, lined with many-coloured baize, rising with 
the steps, for the mayor and aldermen of Hartle- 
pool, in which the seats have their backs to the 
east. This inner sanctuary arch is of Early Transi- 
tional character; but the fragment of the sanctuary 
is ceiled with a low plaster ceiling like a neat 
sitting-room. The communion-table is railed in 
with staircase balusters on a second dais: before 
this is a small brass on the floor representing “Jane 
Bell, a vertuous gentlewoman, late wife of the 
maire of the towne of Hartinpooll, 1593.” The 
east end has a wide square-paned window of the 
same style as those in the aisles, circa Geo. I. & IL., 
and is lined with high panelling, surmounted in 
the centre by two cherubim holding a spiked 
crown. A brief, granted by George I. in 1719, 
hands down word that the chancel was then 
“almost entirely unroofed, and the steeple, pil- 
lars, and walls of the nave so much decayed by the 
length of time, that the whole fabric will inevit- 
ably fall to the ground, unless speedily prevented 
by taking down and rebuilding the same, and re- 
pairing the decayed parts thereof.” And the re- 
cord of a parish meeting gives the additional in- 
formation, that in September, 1721, it was agreed 
that the church and chancel should be continued 
at its full length and breadth, that the roof 
should be flattened to 4 or 6 feet pitch; that the 
north wall, if desirable, should be taken down 
and rebuilt,— 

‘** But in fear of ye cash arising from ye brief may not 
answer ye expectation, ye said wall shall be referred unto 
ye last, yt ye said church shall be new flagged, pued, and 
whitened, and in respect of ye glory of ye antiquity of ye 
sd church, what repairs ye windows may want, they shall 
be wrought after ye same model as they now are, and as 
for ye chancel ytis referred until ye Earl of Scarborough’s 


consent is got in writing, and yt ye steeple both inside 
and out be repaired.”’ 


Either the cash arising from the brief did not 
answer the expectations entertained concerning it, 
or the Earl of Scarborough only consented to the 
repair of part of the sanctuary ; for half of it was 
abandoned, and the new wall built at half its 
length ; and so much of “ye glory of ye antiquity” 
of the church, the tomb of the Royal Bruce, and 
all the interments that were once in the eastern 
part of the chancel, are now abandoned to the 
winds in the churchyard. The sanctuary has part 
of a chapel or aisle, with elaborately-moulded 
arches built up on either side. The north 
chancel aisle is a windowless coal-hole, ap- 
proached by a bedroom-looking door from the 
passage-way dividing the pews in the aisle of the 
choir. The south chancel aisle, with arches simi- 
larly blocked up, and in a similarly dirty condi- 
tion, is used as the vestry ; the bedroom door into 
it corresponding. There are renovations going on. 
Heating pipes are being laid down. In laying 
down these pipes in the ambulatories, two stone 
coffins were struck, which were supposed to be 
Saxon ; there was a skeleton in one of them, and 
two in the other; the three skulls were lying ona 
bench in the space under the tower, at the time of 
our visit,—a dirty, dark rubbish-hole. An infant’s 
Early English stone coffin lid and other archo- 
logical relics were lying, blackened with filth, in 
the same charnel-like repository ; various bones 
were also lying about, some of which corroborated 
the supposition that our ancestors were of superior 
stature to ourselves. The ascent to the belfry and 
top of the tower, approached from this same space 
under the tower, is in an equally neglected condi- 
tion, probably unswept for years. About the 
church is the marygold-decked graveyard; and 
around it a common high splashed stone park wall 
is being built, because the children of the sur- 
rounding inhabitants, wanting recreation grounds, 
too frequently use the churchyard for a play- 
ground. A low wall with an open railing would 
have thrown the beauty of the ancient structure 
into the street, but the churchwardens have chosen 
to hide it. Around the churchyard are the 
Friarage—grey ruins of the Friary; a Roman 
Catholic chapel turned into a grocer’s shop; a 
new parsonage ; a Baptist chapel; the New Con- 
nexion meeting-house; the chapel of the “The 
Association,” and a new Roman Catholic church, 
built of stone in the Early English style, all 
within a stone’s throw; and beyond them are the 
labyrinths of small houses with rigging peeping 
up among them, and flashes of light trom water in 
the open space where the harbour is ; and, beyond 
all, a deep blue horizon of sea. The belfry open- 
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of asculptured stone having a galley delineated 
upon it. There are clearly no public-spirited 
antiquaries in Hartlepool. A careful examination 
and thorough cleansing of this fine but lamentably 
neglected fragment of a great historic church are 
imperatively called for, or, we must say as the 
George I.’s brief said, “the whole fabric will 
inevitably fall to the ground;” for, as a servant of 
the parish informed us, “our churchwardens are 
not men for discovering much ; what they does is 
to daub and whiten the church up.” 

Many of the streets have no names: they are 
neither written up, nor do the inhabitants know 
them. In one case, after vainly attempting to 
learn the name of a street of small houses in which 
the road was more than usually unfinished and 
full of lakelets, we put the question to a resident, 
“ How do you have your letters addressed here ?” 
After a moment’s consideration and a turn of the 
eye, the response was, “ Near the police-station, 
sir.” This typographical feature turned out to 
be in the next street, and by no means worthy of 
so much mark; for it is more like a small 
brick suburban villa in a poor neighbourhood 
than the abode of justice and the law. Another 
peculiarity that strikes a stranger is the absence 
of bonnets. As a substitute for this valuable 
head-gear, the women loitering about the streets 
lift their shawls over their heads instead of 
draping them from their shoulders. Scores and 
scores of little children are without bonnets, hats, 
or their substitutes, dirty shawls, shoes or stock- 
ings. To add unnecessarily to the disagreeables 
of a walk about Old Hartlepool, butchers skin, 
clean, quarter, and cut up bullocks in their shops 
open to the streets. 

In skirting the pool we thread Minerva-place, a 
row of small houses overlooking Victoria Dock, 
and Friendship-lane, and coming to Middle-gate, 
another irregular line of shops, take a bend of the 
road called North-gate. Here are more shops, 
some with houses over them, and some without,— 
the Laurenson Hotel, the Cleveland Hotel; a 
Wesleyan chapel, heavy and sombre, and lanes and 
courts with no footways and gutters, and choked 
gratings occupying their centres. Exactly oppo- 
site Ropery-lane, a place of this description, there 
is a long tarred wooden shed, whose roof is sink- 
ing in, with a wooden hoarding round it. This is 
the theatre. It is closed and deserted, and simply 
cumbers the ground. Adjoining this are the 
gasometers of the gas company; and then North- 
gate turns into a road of the characteristic type 
of small brick houses with wooden shutters to 
the lower windows, and pebble footways in front 
of them, relieved with long lengths of hoarding 
enclosing timber-yards, with Baltic-street and 
Warren-street forking out of it, and, after run- 
ning along the southern boundary of Hart-warren, 
passes the new chapel-of-ease — Trinity Church. 
This is surrounded by a black wooden paling, 
with wooden gates of admittance painted white. 
It consists of a nave with aisles, a chancel, a 
vestry on the north side, a porch on the south, 
aud a bell-gable at the west end, in the Deco- 
rated style. There is a row of rain-water barrels 
against the north wall—an absurd, unsightly, and 
damp-engendering contrivance. Within the same 
enclosure is an Elizabethan brick parsonage. 
Without, the footways are made of cinders, and 
intolerable rubbish is strewed about. Country- 
wards, there are a few rows of new, small, brick - 
houses,—Minerva-place, Dock-street, Hardwicke- 
street, Henrietta-street, back to back and face to 
face, with plenty of linen hanging out to dry be- 
tween them. ‘The small size of the houses does 
not prevent them from calling themselves hotels 
at’ pleasure, — one of them is pretentiously the 
Brucswick Hotel ; another, the Raby Hotel. 

Returning to the town, we observed, in Dur- 
bam-street, a square occupied exclusively by cow- 
sheds and pig-sties. This arrangement would be 
as good as any other if it were further removed 
from human habitations, and if the limited-liabi- 
lity farm thus formed were kept clean. But in 
this case there are houses close by into which the 
soakage from the hovels and sties percolate; and 
the air is pungent with ammoniacal pollution. 
In the continuation of this street there is an Inde- 
pendent Chapel, at the corner of a row of houses 
called Brougham-street. There are eight three- 
storied houses here, let out in flats; behind each 
house is a tall three-storied midden, with covered 
suspended galleries to each flat. This singularly- 
arrauged street brings us up to Stripe’s Quarry— 
an immense hollow in the entanglement of streets ; 
and then we see that St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Early English Chapel is built upon its verge, 50 
close to it that a settlement has taken place; and 
also note that the tower is at the east end: the 
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us to see that the small space around the chapel 
is kept neatly, planted with shrubs and flowers, 
and furnished with rustic arbours. Of the Tem- 
perance Hall we should make some mention. 
When a new public building is erected there is 
no excuse for its not being an improvement to the 
vicinity instead of an eye-sore. Who is respon- 
sible for the erection of a two-storied quadrangu- 
lar brick box, with long French windows in the 
upper floor, and chimney-pots at the angles, called 
by this name ? 

Let us turn our steps, next, to West Hartle- 


pool, 








NEW MATERIALS FOR THE LIVES OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Str Jonn Soanze.—In one of the last conversa- 
tions I had with the Builder’s well-informed cor- 
respondent and friend, John Britton (to whom 
illustrated England owes so much), our talk turned 
to a subject not much to his liking,—his old 
forgetful friend Sir John Soane. It arose, I re- 
member (the subject was not of my seeking), from 
a discovery made by Sir Francis Chantrey (one of 
Soane’s executors), and communicated laughingly 
to his “ friend and assistant, Allan Cunningham,” 
of an entry in the bank-book of Sir John Soane 
of a payment, to a well-known literary veteran, 
for what Soane considered “a good and acceptable 
service.” The sum, if my memory does not fail 
me (and it is seldom wrong in matters connected 
with English literature and English art), was 
500/., and the service—the destruction, by “a 
well-known hand,” of a portrait of Soane by Mr. 


Literary Fund, was in no way a flattering like- 
ness of the rich and able architect of the Bank of 
England, but one (to use Northcote’s illustration) 
for the house-dog to acknowledge by a bark; unfit 
for “Lodge’s Heads,” a “ Book of Beauty,” or 
any future gallery of illustrious Englishmen. 
Soane thought, like Mrs. Oldfield, in Pope— 
** One would not look quite horrid when one’s dead, 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red ;’”” 

and with Queen Elizabeth as well, who, in her last 
years, never saw herself in a mirror, on canvas, 
panel, or coin that represented her truly. All 
this is written ramblingly, but still to the point. 








Chantrey’s wines, always of the best. My rosy 
friend, it is right to relate, bad his usual banyan 
or Duke Humphry preparatory meal, one day 
preceding the Chantrey dinner—his custom always 
on turtle and turbot occasions, 

Of the early life of the Bank of England architect 
very little is known; nor was Sir John, I have heard, 
willing to talk of his early days. That he was at 
Rome in his twenty-fourth year (1779), a portrait 
of him in his museum, painted by Hunneman, in 
that year and at Rome, is our only evidence. That 
what he saw was not lost upon him we haveample 
proof in his own works and in the large collections 
he left behind him. 

Soane got his first footing within the charmed 
pale of the Royal Academy in November, 1795. 
He was then in his fortieth year, and West was 
president. Nor was his rise from the lower class 
so rapid as he could have wished. His signed 
diploma as an R.A., or one of “ forty,” is dated 
the 8th of April, 1802. Six William Chambers 
was then dead. 

Soane lies buried, not with Wren in St. Paul’s, 
or Chambers in Westminster Abbey, but near to 
Flaxman, in the St. Pancras burying-ground of the 
parish (St. Giles) in which he lived and died. The 
handsome cenotaph which covers his remains holds 
those of his wife, who died in 1815; and of John, 
the elder of his two sons, who died in 1823, at the 
age of thirty-seven. George, bis youngest son, 
took to literature, and was somewhat harshly, it 
is thought, disinherited by his father. I have 
seen, however, a letter written in 1824, by the 
late Dr. Croly, the poet, to the son on the sub- 


i ject. The father was willing to forgive and to 
Maclise. The portrait, hung in the rooms of the | 


forget ; Kitchener interposed ; and the offer of the 
father was made to the son through Kitchener, 
and in these terms : — “ Let my son keep to any 
decided or regular pursuit for two years, and I 
will be reconciled to him.” It is painful to think 
that the terms were never carried out, and that 
the reconciliation never took piace. 

His looks are preserved to us by the hands of 
four of his contemporaries skilled in catching a 
likeness, and something more. Lawrence has re- 
fined upon his face with his customary de- 
licacy ; Owen has massed the features of the man 
of forty-eight with his usual breadth; Jackson 
has painted him when old and parsimonious, age- 


garths from the Soane Museum to Fowke’s- 
hall was an unwise proceeding. However 
desirable it may be to get together as many 
Hogarths as may be got, the wisdom of stripping 
a bequest, and in such a season of sight-seeing, 
of much of its value, holds out little temptation 
to other would-be public benefactors. With equal 
propriety, Lords Westminster and Charlemont 
might have been compulsorily required to lend their 
Hogarths to the South Kensington caterers ; or the 
Soane trustees may even now, on such a prece- 
dent, be called upon to send the Belzoni Soane 
Sarcophagus to the trustees of the British Museum. 
From Lincoln’s-inn-fields to Bloomsbury is not 
very far. Happily, how to get the Sarcophagus 
out of Soane’s house into the street without pulling 
the house half down, is indeed a difficulty, and 
would form a fitting subject for a paper to be read 
at the next meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. PETER CUNNINGHAM. 








NOTES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


In a very few days the wonderful collection at 
Brompton will be broken up and dispersed ; and 
those who have not seen it will have matter for re- 
gret for some time to come. We urge upon all the 
desirability of avoiding this annoyance, and of bene- 
fiting, so far as they yet may, by the lessons it 
teaches and the beauties it offers. Such of our 
workmen as have not examined at any rate the 
department with which they are most concerned 
have thrown away an opportunity of culture and 
intellectual advance that may not occur to them 
again while they are in a position to avail them- 
selves of it. 

Some steps must now speedily be taken to en- 
sure the preservation of, at any rate, the picture 
galleries, which are built for permanence and must 
on no account be destroyed. Some suggestions 
on the subject will be found on another page. It 
is certain, we fear, notwithstanding the assistance 
that will be given by the presence of the Prince of 
Wales for the delivery of the medals, that the whole 
of the building, under the terms of the contract, 
will remain at the close of the Exhibition the pro- 
perty of the contractors. We cannot bring our- 
selves to believe that so absurdly wasteful a course 


On this occasion (thus pleasantly brought to mind) worn and anxious; Chantrey has caught him in| as the destruction of the building for the mere 
Mr. Britton informed me that Soane, the son of a all his moods—he is sagacious, querulous—think- | value of the materials will be permitted. 

bricklayer, at Reading, in Berkshire, was born at | ing of Inigo and Wren, the Three per Cents., and Gothic Iron Safe.—A medal has been given to 
Whitchurch, in Oxfordshire, and in the year 1755. | the Belzoni Sarcophagus. The Chantrey bust bears | Carl Hauschild for his wrought metal safe, in 


IfI remember rightly, he added, that he had gone 
to the expense of obtaining a baptismal certificate 
to that effect. My old friend Britton had, I sus- 
pect, some other motive than mere curiosity for 
obtaining the register of Soane’s baptism. He got, 
however, the entry too late to annoy Soane (if 
such had been his intention) ; not like my clever 
and sarcastic friend the late Right Honourable John 
Wilson Croker, who, out of sweet revenge for 
Madame D’Arblay’s refusal to aid him in his anno- 
tated Boswell, procured the entry of Madame 
Fanny’s baptism at Lynn, and, by his skilful use of 
it in the Quarterly, threw a suspicion over the 
veracity of her printed ‘ Memoirs,” as I have 
heard Mr. Croker declare, with a sarcastic smile, 
and Madame D’Arblay complain of with a regret- 
ful voice and an ill-concealed tear. 

I have mentioned Sir Francis Chantrey in con- 
nexion with Sir John Soane; and this mention of 
a name (very dear to a Cunningham) recalls 
an amusing anecdote of the great sculptor, 
touching Soane’s affairs. Chantrey was left 
one of the architect’s executors, but threw up 
the office partly from ill health, partly from 
disgust. Soane was scarcely cold in his grave when 
Sir Francis received the following note in the 
beautiful handwriting of Mr. Thomas Hill, of 
James-street, Adel phi, dry-salter and bibliopole, the 
Paul Pry of Poole, and the Hull of Theodore Hook, 
whose rosy and inquisitive face flits before me as 
I write. 

To Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., &c. 


My DEAR Str Francis,—When I last saw dear Sir John 
Soane he said In his usual kind manner, ‘* My dear Mr. 
Hill, I have a book for you about my museum, but you 
must fetch it yourself. Come and taste my claret and 
take it away.” Can you, as one of Sir John’s executors, be 
the means of my obtaining this book ?—I am, dear Sir 
Francis, yours very faithfully, Tuos. HILu. 


To this Chantrey thus replied, drafting his rep] 
on the back of Hiil’s letter :— villains | 


To Thomas Hill, Esq. 


My pEAr S1R,—I have resigned the Soane executorship 
and therefore cannot get you the book or the claret. Will 
~ dine with me on the 26th, at 3 p. 6 and taste my 
Claret ?—Yours very truly, F. CHANTREY. 


Tom accepted, and was at the sculptor’s table to 


4 moment, ready for Chantrey’s woodcocks (not 
the Holkham brace immortal in marble) and 





the following inscription :— 
JOHN SOANE, Esq., R.A. 
Presented, as a Token of Respect, by 
FRANCIS CHANTREY, Sculptor. 1839. 

This was a complimentary return for the exquisite 
little gallery which the architect designed for the 
studio of the illustrious sculptor. Chantrey was 
not given to compliments of this kind. I can call 
to mind only one other instance,—the bust of Sir 
Walter Scott, undertaken at the instigation of 
my father, and presented to the great Unknown 
at the instigation of the same person. That 
Chantrey looked for more than an empty executor- 
ship from Soane was often hinted at the time, and 
not wholly without foundation. 

And this reminds me (O! the pleasures of me- 
mory) of another anecdote. When (1829—1833) 
Allan Cunningham published his “ Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects,” he made three dedications to his six 
volumes: —The Painters he “inscribed” to 
his friend, Sir David Wilkie; the Sculptors he 
“inscribed ” to his friend and master, Sir Francis 
Chantrey ; and, at the instigation of Chantrey, he 
was, for the sake of uniformity, induced (somewhat 
unwillingly) ‘to inscribe his volume of Architects 
to Soane, with whom he had no kind of personal 
acquaintance. 

I have seen Soane’s letter of thanks to the 
author ; but the old dedication-fee, which Chantrey 
laughingly foretold the architect would give, from 
vanity, was never offered ; and, I need hardly add, 
never for a moment expected by “honest Allan 
Cunningham.” 

The hereafter of Soane as an architect has not 
been fortunate. His corridor and other work in the 
old Houses of Parliament a famous fire destroyed ; 
Barry paid no Burlington reverence to his Board 
of Trade, Whitehall; still more recently, Mr. 
Cockerell has altered his Bank of England; 
and only the other day his well-designed “ State- 
Paper Office” was levelled to the ground. Yet 
his name will live among architects for his won- 
derful skill of giving breadth of effect and beauty 
within narrow limits, and, rarer still, well-consi- 
dered and seldom exceeded estimates. 

The recent compulsory removal, by the costly 
machinery of an Act of Parliament, of the Ho- 





Gothic guise, shown in the department of the 
Zollverein. It is a handsome piece of work of its 
kind, with elaborately-wrought hinges; the plain 
portions of the safe being covered with a red lacquer, 
and terminating in a fanciful brattishing. To 
what extent it may be actually a fireproof safe, or 
whether it is but a pretty deceit, we have no 
means of telling: the medal is for excellence of 
workmanship. Looking inside, this excellence is 
specially apparent; and about the lock, we find a 
well-engraved legend, which says, if we remember 
it well enough to translate, it is safe against thief 
and fire, while it is in the Master’s hands; but, 
unless the Lord keep watch, a lock is of no 
avail ;—a paraphrase, in fact, of a text that will 
at once occur to the reader. Touching the capa- 
bility of safes to resist fire, we fear many that 
are sold in England with that character are 
mere deceits. An American paper describes the 
proofs offered recently by the agents of two rival 
iron-safe manufacturers. The one was a Yankee: 
the other wasn’t. He that wasn’t told his story. 
A game cock had been shut up in one of his 
safes, and then it was exposed three days to the 
most intense heat. When the door was opened, 
the cock stalked out, flapped his wings, and crowed 
loudly, as if nothing had happened. It was now 
the Yankee’s turn. A cock had also been shut up 
in one of his safes, with a pound of fresh butter, 
and the safe was submitted to the trial of a 
tremendous heat for more than a week. The 
legs ot the safe were melted off, and the door 
itself so far fused as to require the use of a cold 
chisel to get it open. When it was opened, the 
cock was found frozen dead, and the butter so 
solid, that a man who knocked off a piece of it 
with a hammer had his eye put out by a frozen 
butter splinter! We don’t ask for such a result as 
this; but we do maintain that a safe sold as fire- 
proof should stand fire. 

The Watchful Bed.—Near this safe is the 
mechanical bed from Hanover, fitted with me- 
chanism (wasted ingenuity) which will first ring 
a gentle alarum to rouse the sleeper ; strike a light 
for a lamp and another to boil a cup of coffee ; 
repeat the alarum in louder tones if the first bell 
has failed ; pull off the sleeper’s nightcap if still 
somnolent ; and ultimately, enraged by the neglect 
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of warnings, tilt the occupant on to the floor. It 
is simply a toy. We have watched the operations 
more than once; and beg any railway traveller, 
who may be led to order one by his desire not to 
mies the train, always when he uses it to employ 
some careful person to sit up with it; or he may 
wake one morning on the floor, with a broken 
arm, and only in time to escape from a house on 
fire. 

India-rubber Mats.—Before leaving this depart- 
ment, look at the very elegant patterns, Moorish in 
style, in which the india-rubber mats of Albert 
Cohen, Vaillant, & Co., of Harburg, are formed. 
These are much more pleasant to look at than to 
walk over. 

Consolidated Emery Wheels.—India-rubber is 
being used in all shapes. The proposition to make 
deal boards out of saw-dust used to cause a laugh ; 
but what is that to making grind-stones out of 
emery and india-rubber! This has been done for 
some time in America; and now Messrs. Warne & 
Co., of Tcttenham, are making them out of emery 
aud the curious substance, a substitute for india- 
rubber, lately introduced by Messrs. Walton & Coy, 
of Chiswick, called ‘“‘oxydized oil.” This compound, 
which can be manufactured at a much lower price 
than caoutchouc, is said to be capable of being 
vulcanized and hardened to any degree that may 
be required. The consolidated wheels, composed 
of hardened oxydized oil and emery, can be made 
of any dimensions, from a few inches up to 2 feet 
in diameter. For cutting, grinding, and polishing 
iron and steel, the speed of the surface of the peri- 
phery should be about 6,000 feet per minute. 
We saw one tested the other day, grinding bars 
of steel and iron, and we are disposed to think 
they will be found of considerable value. The 
wheel is in the Western Annex. The singular 
manufacture of artificial india-rubber is of itself 
a matter of much interest, and is likely to lead 
to many useful inventions. 

Coal Mines.—The Eastern Annex contains 
some very complete and interesting models illus- 
trative of the mode of conveying coals under- 
ground in mines, by Messrs. Lindsay Wood & 
John Daglish, of the Hetton Collieries, Durham : 
self-acting inclined plane (the gravitation of the 
loaded waggons passing downwards drags the 
light waggons up the plane) ; fixed steam-engine 
plane; double-acting pump on movable frame, 
worked off the axle of the tail-rope sheave, spe- 
cially adapted for pumping water at considerable 
distances from the shaft; self-acting doors, for 
directing the ventilating current in mines on 
engine planes, by William Moor; and the mode of 
ventilating coal mines. 

These models show systems actually in opera- 
tion in the Durham district. 

Blake’s Stone-breaker.—This machine, which 
is shown in the American department, is intended 
for breaking stones for concrete, railway ballast, 
or for roads; and it crushes flints, granite, green- 
stone, and the most obdurate trap boulders to 
any dimensions required. We should like to see 
such a machine in use in this country; in lieu 
of poor men on the roads. The machine con- 
tains two jaws,—one, next the end of the 
machine, fixed; the other movable, working 





upon a pinion at the raised part of the machine 


just before the fly-wheels. Both jaws are armed | 


with teeth, in the form of vertical grooves. The 


drawn up. A small chain passes from each side 
of the trip-hook down to the elevator to open it. 
A brace extends from the spade handle to the 
next opposite handle, to keep the spades at the 
angle at which they are driven in the earth. When 
the large centre chain is dropped, a latch is pulled, 
and these braces are closed together, letting the 
spades assume a perpendicular position, and dis- 
charge their load. The elevator is hoisted in a 
gin, and may be worked by hand, horse, or steam 
power. This gin is made of four poles, 20 or 
more feet in length, secured in a frame at the 
base, and meeting together at the top. Half-way 
up the poles are secured timbers for a railway, on 
which a dumpany car is made to move, to receive 
and carry off the earth raised in the elevator. 

Thwaite’s Architectural Models.—The models 
of a church and other buildings, executed by Mr. 
C. N. Thwaite and shown in the Architectural 
Gallery, deserve great praise. These are carved 
with the knife out of cardboard, and are remark- 
able for delicate and careful manipulation. If 
models of designs were oftener made before the 
erection of the structure than is usually the case, 
advantage would result; and a better man for 
the purpose than Mr. Thwaite does not occur 
to us. 








PRODUCTS AND WORKS OF THE 
KINGDOM OF ITALY. 


TxE Italian Commission have published a valu- 
able descriptive catalogue of the contributions 
made by the kingdom ot Italy to the International 
Exhibition. The importance of these contributions 
is shown by the fact that the number of Medals 
and Honourable Mentions awarded to the Italian 
exhibitors has far exceeded that given to any 
country except England and France. Once pro- 
perly consolidated, with Rome for her capital and 
political strife at an end, and a Future is open to 
Italy worthy of her Past. Looking through the 
catalogue, we avail ourselves of some of the in- 
formation it presents on various points. 


Marble. 


A general description of the various marbles 
will be found. Statuary marbles the reporter 
divides into statuary marbles proper and those of 
lamellar structure, having for type the marble of 
Paros. The statuary marbles proper are divided 
into several qualities: those of the first quality 
are exclusively obtained from the Apuan Alps, 
and may be referred to four types, which are as 
follows :— 

Ist. The statuary marble of Monte Altissimo, 
superior to all others, and universally preferred 
by sculptors, is the dearest. Of this class are 
the marbles of Girardino, those of Tambura, and 
Arni, the large specimen exhibited with the brec- 
cias of Massa, and a few others. 

2nd. Yellowish statuary marble of Carrara or 
(giallognolo), which is principally obtained from 
Cressola. 

3rd. Bluish (statuario ceruleo) marble, having 
for type that of Poggio Silvestro, near Carrara. 

4th. Snow white (bianco niveo) marble, which 
is represented by that of Monte-Corchia. The 
extreme whiteness of this variety is considered 
objectionable by sculptors, as rendering it unfit 
to reproduce the effect of flesh; and a defective 


movable jaw inclines at an angle more or less quality of the grain to which it is subject renders 
acute, according to the dimensions it is required | it of inferior value to the preceding varieties. 


to which the stones should be crushed or broken. 


This angle is regulated by a simple contrivance | 
behind the movable jaw, which is put in motion by | 


the action of the fly-wheel working on a crank. 
The stones to be broken are put into the fore-part, 
as into a hopper: the movable jaw advances and | 
recedes from the fixed jaw: the stones descend | 
and are masticated, and issue from the lower part 

of the machine in fragments of the size required. 

The machine is worked by hand-power or steam- 

power, according to its dimensions. As to capa- 

city, a three-horse machine will crush a stone 

10 inches by 5 inches at the rate of four cubic 

yards per hour. 

Beardsley’s Earth Elevator.—The earth elevator 
is also American. It is meant chiefly for drain | 
cutting and ditching, and has in view rapid work- | 
ing, and the saving of hand labour. The elevator 
has six spades, three on each side. The spades 
are made of boiler iron, and have a strong socket 
handle riveted firmly to the blade. They are 
driven into the soil one by one, at an angle 
through a strong iron frame. These frames have 
each an arm that passes by each other, and are 
secured together by a bolt and nut. A strong 
chain passes from the end of one arm to the other. 
This chain has a centre ring, in which the trip- 
hook is hooked when the elevator is ready to be 








The presence or complete absence of spots or 
veins, and the greater or less homogeneity of the 
mass, are the essential elements which determine 
the price of statuary marbles. 

After the first class come the statuary marbles 
of the second class. This term is generally applied 
to all marbles of a defective structure. 

Some of these may be grouped around well- 
defined types, such as the second quality of Monte 
Altissimo, and those of Massa and Seravezza. 

The marble of Betogli, among the specimens 
from Carrara, forms another type belonging to 
this group, of which the principal characteristic 
is the feeble cohesion of its particles, and conse- 
quently slight durability. It has, nevertheless, 
rather a fine appearance; and, as it is easily 
worked, it communds a ready sale. This class of 
marbles, which are known to artists as saloni, 
should be avoided as much as possible for all works 
of sculpture. The well-known flexible marble of 
Carrara approaches very nearly to this type. 

The white marbles of saccharoidal structure are 
those which are now principally preferred by 
sculptors. The most perfect blocks that could 
possibly be obtained are those of lamellar struc- 
ture, derived from the quarries of Campigliese 
and the island of Elba. As regards saccharoid 
marbles, they are exclusively obtained from the 





Apuan Alps, and more especially from the wild 
mountains which rise above Carrara, Massa, and 
Seravezza. Large quantities of marble were ob. 
tained in the time of the Romans, from the moun. 
tains of Lunigiana (Montes Lunenses) ; and the 
name of Carrara statuary marbles is known all 
over the world. Leo X., Cosmo I., and Francis I., 
of Medicis, devoted much of their time and atten. 
tion to the working of the marbles of Seravezza, 
the excellent quality of which was demonstrated 
by Michaelangelo, as well as the difficulty of ob. 
taining them “until the mountains were lowered 
and the inhabitants tamed,” two processes which 
have never been fairly accomplished until a very 
recent period. The extraction of the marbles of 
Seravezza has been re-established on a large scale, 
Russia alone having taken them to the amount of 
one million roubles (about 150,000/.) for the con- 
struction of the cathedral of St. Isaac, at St. Peters. 
burg; and the population of the district of Pie- 
trasanta has increased in thirty years (from 1819 
to 1850) from 15,495 to 23,200 inhabitants, or 
nearly 50 per cent. 

Statuary of the first quality is sold at Florence 
for 56. per cubic metre; statuary veined, for 
architectural purposes, 24/.; clear white marble, 
of good quality, 162. 


Burnt Clays. 


The use of bricks is very extensive in Italy 
wherever clays are met with. They are chiefly 
made by hand, although in some places machines 
are used for mixing and grinding the clay, espe- 
cially in the making of perforated bricks, drain 
and water pipes of various shapes, tiles, bricks, 
posts, &c. The preference given to manual over 
mechanical labour arises obviously from its lower 
price; but its present increased dearness has 
caused the introduction of machinery. 

Generally, these products are satisfactory. The 
most part of the bricks made in Italy resist a pres- 
sure of 40 to 50 kilos. without breaking; and 
there are instauces of great works in which the 
walls, built exclusively of bricks, resist a perma- 
nent pressure of 13 and even of 15 kilos. per square 
centimétre. 

As regards the superior economy of the use of 
baked earth and cements, lime especially, the de- 
cisive question is the cost of the fuel employed, 
which is generally wood. An experiment upon 
rather a large scale, and which gave useful results, 
was instituted in 1846, by the Sub-Alpine Govern- 
ment, with English coals, which are used in various 
parts of Italy. But in several places the more 
economic use of lignites has been introduced. 
These are found occasionally in the Apennines; 
and peat also is used, which abounds in the tur- 
baries at the foot of the Alps. 


Inlaid Stone Work. 


The manufacture of mosaics in silicious stones, 
pietre dure, confined up to the present time to the 
Royal Gallery of the pietre dure of Florence, has 
been gradually developed elsewhere, through the 
efforts of several distinguished artists, who have 
directed their chief attention to works of a more 
moderate price and of larger sale. The pietre dure, 
consisting in varieties of quartz, felspar, granite, 
and porphyry, from different parts of Tuscany, 
Sicily, the Alps, and the remote regions of Russia 
and the East, are substituted by other stones of 
different degrees of hardness, which renders the 
work more easy, and, consequently, of lower 
price. This manufacture is called Florentine 
mosaics, a term often wrongly applied to mosaic 
work in general; and which, for this reason, we 
wish to distinguish from the work in pietre dure 
properly so called. 

It is almost superfluous to remark that artists 
generally do ngt undertake important works in 
this material; peculiar skill being required both 
in design and execution. 

Next to Tuscany and Florence, the best work of 
this kind is made in Sicily; although at Naples 
other stones and lava are cut, but without making 
mosaic work, as at Florence. 

We need not descant here upon the long and 
laborious processes, or the difficulties which have 
to be surmounted in the choice of the stones, and 
the taste and care required, as well by the design- 
ers as by the workmen employed in cutting and 
adjusting them. 

Sculpture in alabaster has been much developed 
in Volterra and Tuscany, near the localities whence 
the material is extracted. 

At present Mr. Viti and Mr. Tangassi are the 
most enterprising in this branch of art: to the 
former we are indebted for a new method of 
hardening alabaster, by which means we can ob- 





tain works with ordinary labour from coloured 
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alabaster, which are as hard as marble and other 
hard substances. 


Wood Carving. 


’ Sienna exhibits the history of wood carving in 
all its phases. It flourished most in the fourteenth 
century, but declined from the seventeenth to the 
eighteenth. During the present century it again 
recovered its old position, both as to taste and 
workmanship, under the care of several distin- 

ished artists. 

We can trace the art of the fourteenth century 
in the massive structures placed in the panels of 
the choir of the Cathedral of Sienna in 1387. 
During the following centuries, we see the works 
of such masters as Francesco Tonghi, Thesée de 
Bartalino, Benedetto Giovanni de Montepulciano, 
and of Antonio Barili, in the cathedral, the town- 
hall, Mount Olivet, and elsewhere. 

Antonio Manetti and Angelo Barbetti were the 
first to attempt the restoration of this art in our 
days; and it has since reached a high degree of 
perfection, by the works of Antonio Rossi, Pietro 
Giusti, Lodovico Marchetti, Anges Lombardi, 
Pasquale Leoncini, and Achille Lavagnani. We 
owe to Mr. Giusti the revival of sculpture in ivory. 
He is superintendent of the school of ornamental 
design at the Royal Institute of Sienna, which re- 
ceives 150 pupils, whose attention is principally 
directed to sculpture. 





Casting in Bronze. 


The art of casting in bronze has been known in 
Italy from the very earliest times, as is shown by 
the numerous works belonging to the Etruscan 
and Roman periods now exhibited in our museums. 
Naples, Rome, Florence, Turin, and Milan have 
in our own day executed castings of great value: 
they contain several important foundries conducted 
with much ability. The ornament that surmounts 
the Arch of Peace, at Milan, representing, in co- 
lossal proportions, Peace on a triumphant car, 
drawn by six horses, and surrounded by four steeds 
ridden by Fame, was cast in bronze. This work 
required 640 quintals of metal. The melting and 
the running off were done in the Manfredini esta- 
blishment, at La Fontana, near Milan. The 


‘statue of Charles Emmanuel of Sardinia was cast 


subsequently. In the foundry of Mr. Papi, at 
Florence, several pieces of sculpture, such as the 
Abel and Cain of Mr. Dupré, and the head of 
David, have been produced. It is now preparing 
to cast the whole of this colossal statue. We must 
also mention the foundries of Mr. Cali, at Naples, 
and of Mr. Colla, at Turin. The Manfredini esta- 
blishment, having completed the works already 
mentioned, was compelled to bestow its attention 
on works of smaller size; and it is now reduced 
to casting bells, which are made of a new kind of 
bronze, invented by the Brothers Barigozzi, and 
differing in the proportions of the various metals 
from that formerly used. Many artists who had 
been employed in these great works, and had ac- 
quired considerable skill, established small crucible 
castings for timepieces, candelabra, lustres, small 
ornaments; so that the manufacture of articles in 
bronze, which already existed in Milan, increased 
considerably in consequence of its division. The 
foundry of La Fontana could still be used for 
every kind of casting. 

The foundries of church-bells are still very 
numerous in Italy, and retain considerable vita- 
lity. The smaller ones also make plates of brass. 
In past times this art was of great importance ; 
but even now this plate-brass is used to manufac- 
ture chandeliers, lamps, ornaments of every kind, 
portions of engineering instruments, taps of all 
sizes, &c, At Saint Apollonio, in the valley of 
Lumezzano, province of Brescia, there are twenty- 
four small foundries for making plate-brass for 
he hilts of weapons, and other articles in domestic 


Works in Coral. 


Coral is an important branch of industry and 
commerce in Italy. Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples 
have been from old times the three great en- 
trepdis to which the raw material has been 
carried, and where skilful artificers have esta- 
blished themselves in order to work at its trans- 
formation. Coral is obtained in large quantities 
in the Mediterranean and at considerable depths, 
of from 200 to 600 feet. Four varieties are 
distinguished ; — Ist. Red, which is subdivided 
into deep crimson red, paler red, and vermilion, 
which is very rare; 2ad. Black ; 3rd. Clear white ; 
4th. Veiled white, which is the most common. 
The produce of the fishery varies from one year 
to another; and even in the richest spots the 
fishery should only be carried on at fixed inter- 
vals. The coasts where this precious zoophyte 


is found in the greatest abundance are those of 
Corsica, Sardinia, Provence, Africa, the vicinage 
of Trapani, and the Straits of Messina. 

Three hundred and forty Italian barques, 
manned by three thousand four hundred sailors, 
are employed in this fishery. The profit realized 
on the average by each boat is from 280/. to 
320/.; and the total profit may be estimated at 
180,0002. 

The raw coral is sold in the markets of Genoa, 
Leghorn, and Naples, where it receives its first 
polish, and undergoes its successive manipulations. 

The price of the raw coral varies according to 
the size of the pieces :— 


The smallest, called Ferraglio de #s.d. #8. d. 

Sardaigne, by kilogramme, from .. 0 0 9to0O 9% 10 
The smallest, Barbarie............+. 0 110to0 2 2 
Medium size, Fanagliatura.......... 1 1 6tol 4 2 
Large size, Fanagliatura of Sardinia 440 
Large size, Fanagliatura, of Barbary 412 6 


Besides several secondary establishments, there 
are in the city of Leghorn four principal manu- 
factories for working in coral. Each of these em- 
ploys from 25U to 300 workmen ; this branch of in- 
dustry thus giving occupation to a thousand women. 
The coral which is annually wrought into litéle 
globules, round, egg-shaped, smooth, or cut into 
facets, &c., amounts to 25,000 kilogrammes. The 
greater part is sent to the East Indies by way of 
Marseilles. A large portion is exported into Ger- 
many, especially for necklaces of an inferior 
quality, destined to serve as funeral ornaments. 
It is also sent into Russia, where this article is 
in great demand. ‘The total value of these ex- 
portations is not less than 20,000/. Naples and 
Sicily derive an annual profit of 88,0007. 

The quantity of coral brought yearly to Genoa 

amounts to 36,950 kilogrammes, worth 480,000/. 
There are twenty-four coral sellers in this city, 
fourteen of whom have their own manufac- 
tories. 
The greater part of the coral is wrought into 
beads : this work, which consists of three different 
operations, cutting, piercing, and rounding, is ex- 
ecuted by the country people, and principally by 
the women of the Val de Bisagno. The manner 
in which it is distributed among the inhabitants 
of the different communes of the valley affords 
a fine example of the principle of division of 
labour. All the workmen employed in cutting 
belong to about one hundred families in the 
commune of Assio; those in piercing and round- 
ing, to about sixty families, living in other parts 
of the valley. Each village works exclusively at 
beads of a fixed size. The inhabitants go to 
Genoa to procure the raw material from the 
coral-sellers, and to take back the coral which 
they have wrought. In Genoa, each manufac- 
turer employs from ten to twenty women or 
more, who submit the coral to a preparatory 
process before it is given to the workers of 
Bisagno. 

Upwards of thirty men or women are employed 
in their own homes in cutting coral with facets. 
There are perhaps thirty engravers of cameos on 
coral. 

Without exaggeration, it may be affirmed that 
from 5,000 to 6,000 persons in the province of 
Genoa gain their living, either by fishing, work- 
ing, or selling coral; and that this craft produces 
a revenue of 80,0007. Genoa exports its coral 
to Austria, Hungary, Poland, England, Madras, 
Aleppo, and Calcutta. 








THE PROPOSED BRIDGES AT BLACK- 
FRIARS. 


Comments have reached us from several corre- 
spondents on the fact that, if the spans of the 
arches of the two bridges illustrated in our last 
were adhered to, the piers of the two bridges 
would not coincide, and thus serious obstructions 
to the navigation would be created. Consider- 
able alarm has been, naturally, manifested. We 
are able to remove this. Our article correctly de- 
scribed the design selected by the Courtof Common 
Council for the road bridge. Since that occur- 
rence, however, it has been decided that the open- 
ings of the railway bridge shall be of the reduced 
dimensions given in the latter part of our article ; 
and the design for the road bridge will, we are told, 
be so modified in execution, that the piers of the 
two bridges shall coincide. 

We take the opportunity to supply an omission 
in our notice. The engineering of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway bridge is in the 
hands of Mr. Cubitt and Mr. F. T. Turner jointly, 
as engineers of the metropolitan extensions of 
that railway; not of Mr, Cubitt alone, as in the 


THEATRE-FITTINGS: IMPROVED SAFETY 
FOOTLIGHTS, 


In the account this week given of works in 
Detroit, U.S., mention is made of an arrange~ 
ment of footlights patented by Mr. G. W. 
Lloyd, which closely resembles the arrangement 
recently adopted in Paris and described in our 
pages. The patentee says in his schedule :—“ The 
nature of my invention consists in placing the light 
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IMPROVED SAFETY FOOTLIGHTS, 


A in a trough sunk in the front of the stage below 
the ordinary floor level, as shown; and employing 
a continuous reflector, B, to reflect the light at such 
an angle and direction as may be desired ; the back 
of the reflector forming a screen from the audience ; 
the arrangement admitting also of the reflecting 
on to the stage lights of any colour by the substi- 
tution or insertion from below, or otherwise, of 
suitable reflecting surfaces.” A covering of fine 
metal wire-cloth is provided at C, above the 
burners, to prevent contact with the dresses of 
performers. This is hinged, to admit of access for 
any purpose. 

The machinery of the new Vienna Opera House 
is to be worked by a steam-engine of eight-horse 
power. 

The new theatre in Cologne is not spoken well 
of: it is thought unworthy of the town. 





REFERENCES, 


A. Gas-jets and Pipe. B. Reflector. 
C. Wire Cloth Guard 





THE QUEEN’S CROSS, NORTHAMPTON.* 


Ir is pleasing to be able to record that, with the 
revival of Gothic architecture in our country, a 
great and manifest improvement has taken place 
with respect to memorials of the dead. Many 
are now to be found, not only chaste and appro- 
priate in design, bat Christian-like in character. 
This, I think, is especially true with reference to 
memorial windows, many of which are truly beau- 
tiful and expressive, and eminently calculated to 
improve the taste and, what is of far higher im- 
portance, to aid in the cultivation of the moral 
and religious feelings of the people. I might 
cite many examples of the former also, in proof 
of my opinion, but will content myself with one. 
What can be more beautiful, what more appro- 
priate, than the exquisite monument by Mr. 
G. G. Scott, reared in the heart of that city, for 
ages renowned as the seat of learning and piety ? 
1 allude, of course, to the memorial of those 
great and noble men whose names have long since 
been added to the vast catalogue of that noble 
army of martyrs who now swell the chorus, “We 
praise Thee, O God.” Be this, however, as it may, 
I think it cannot be disputed that the monument 
to which I have the honour of calling your atten- 
tion to-day is one of the most chaste, gracefal, 
elaborate, and, withal, beautifully appropriate 
specimens of memorials of the dead to be found 
in the United Kingdom, or in any other part of 
the world. Its appropriate beauty as a work of 
art is rendered more sublimely beautiful from the 
recollection that it stands on the wayside hill, not 
only as a memorial of one who is no more, but, 
at the same time, a visible and tangible manifesta- 
tion of conjugal affection. 

It is not my business to indulge in the senti- 
mental; neither have I the time, if I had the 
inclination, to give you the history of memorial 
crosses in general, or of the Queen’s Cross in par- 
ticular. The history of the latter has been ably 








* Read by Mr. E. F.’ Law, at the last meeting of the 








case of the road bridge. 


Northampton Architectural Society. 
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written by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, Mr. Britton, 
and others; and, as most of you, no doubt, are 
as well or better acquainted with these than my- 
self, I shall refrain from attempting the histori- 
cal, and confine myself to a description of a few 
particulars arising out of a discussion which took 
place on the occasion of the late visit of the 
British Archeological Association to our town, a 
few weeks ago. 

In consequence of that discussion I have been 
induced, with the assistance of my sons and Mr. 
Irvine, the able clerk of the works at St. Sepul- 
chre’s, to make plans, elevations, and detail draw- 
ings of the Queen’s Cross, from actual admeasure- 
ment. The plans and elevations are drawn to a 
scale of 1 inch to the foot, and most of the de- 
tail the full size of the original. I may perhaps 
be induced to publish these drawings; but, whether 
or not, I intend to present copies of them to our 
Architectural Society if the committee will do 
me the honour of accepting them; and I shall 
do so with the fullest assurance that, being in 
possession of such a society, they will become a 
guarantee that in any future restoration of, this 
beautiful memorial no deterioration will be allowed 
to occur, other than that which may already exist. 

It will perhaps be as gratifying to most of 
those whom I have the honour to address as it 
is to myself, to learn that the several restorations 
of Queen’s Cross have been carried out in a 
faithful and judicious manner. After the most 
careful examination we have arrived at the con- 
clusion that no material alteration of the general 
character of the structure, or of the detail con- 
nected therewith, has ever taken place. Indeed, 
so carefully, perfectly, and, upon the whole, so 
faithfully have the restorations been executed, 
that, had it not been for the varieties of stone used 
in the several restorations, it would have been 
difficult to ascertain precisely where some had 
been effected. Moreover, our examination has 
ascertained the fact that there is so much of every 
part of the original still remaining, that a struc- 
ture exactly like the original might be made from 
these remnants, The drawings now before you, 
even of the most minute detail, have been made 
from portions of the original masonry. 

With your permission I will now proceed to 
the discussion to which I have referred, and which 
will form the basis of the residue of my remarks. 

In consequence of the sweeping assertions of 
Mr. Roberts, the architect, on the occasion of the 
meeting of the Archeological Association at 
Northampton, I was induced to address a letter to 
our local journals somewhat in opposition to these 
assertions ; and I must confess that I was highly 
amused with Mr. Roberts’s reply. It was kind 
and gentlemanly, it is true; but, instead of meet- 
ing my observations by argument and facts, he 
says, “ Fancy the outcry that would be made if 
our favourite Titians, Raffaelles, Hogarths, and 
Turners were to have each a few square feet cut 
out, and replaced with new canvas and copies of 
the original.” No doubt there would be an out- 
cry, and very properly so too ; and I should be one 
of the first to join in the chorus ; but there is 
no parallel in the illustration in the case before 
us. Who would be such a barbarian, I had 
almost said barbarian and idiot, as to cut out a 
few square feet either from a picture or statue, 
or even from a stone monument, for the sake 
of putting it inagain? But I ask Mr. Roberts, 
that if he possessed a “ real Titian, Raffaelle, or 
Hogarth,” and by accident, or by the effect of the 
ruthless hand of time, a rent or some other damage 
occurred to the picture, whether he would not 
hail with delight and satisfaction the artist who 
should, by great skill and judgment, restore the 
defect, while leaving the residue of the originai 
untouched and uninjured in all its original beauty 
and purity ? 

I am fond and proud of the glorious works of 
our forefathers in every department of art, and am 
prepared to venerate them ; but I am free to con- 
fess that I am not so antiquated in my fondness, 
pride, and veneration, as to allow them to become 
defunct rather than lend a helping-hand towards 
their proper and legitimate preservation. 

I have said that, in my opinion, the restorations 
at Queen’s Cross have, upon the whole, been care- 
fully and faithfully executed; and, with all due 
deference to Mr. Roberts, who says that no pre- 
cedent could be found for one tittle of the last 
restorations carried out by Mr. Blore, I still main- 
tain it. 

One of the most extensive restorations, I appre- 
hend, took place in the year 1713, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, as witness the Latin inscription upon 
a tablet placed upon the cross at that time, a 
translation of which is as fellows :—“ For the per- 
petual commemoration of conjugal affection the 








honourable assembly of magistrates or justices of 
the county of Northampton resolved to restore 
this monument to Queen Eleanor, nearly fallen 
into ruins by reason of age, in that most auspicious 
year, 1713, in which year Anne, the glory of her 
mighty Britain, the most powerful avenger of the 
oppressed, the arbitress of peace and war; after 
that Germany had been set free, Belgium made 
secure by garrisons, the French overthrown in 
more than ten battles, by her own and by the 
arms of her allies, made an end of conquering, and 
restored peace to Europe, after she had given it 
freedom.” Now, I respectfully ask Mr. Roberts 
whether that was a period when anything half so 
chaste and beautiful as the forms and detail of our 
cross would have made their appearance if the 
workmen engaged in the restoration had not most 
carefully copied the sound parts of the original ? 
I trow not ; for, of all periods in the history of art, 
that was, perhaps, the most unlikely for anything 
half so beautiful and pure in Gothic art to have 
emanated from the brains of the architects or 
chisels of the masons. Again, on another tablet 
was an inscription of which the following is the 
translation :—‘ Again repaired and restored in the 
second year of King George the Third, and of our 
Lord 1762.—N. Baylis.” 

Now, I think Mr. Roberts will agree with me 
that this was a period equally unlikely with the 
former to have originated design ‘and detail like 
that of Queen’s Cross. Then, lastly, we come to 
the restorations executed under the joint super- 
intendence of Mr. Blore, the architect, and of the 
late Northampton historian, George Baker, Esq., 
and Miss Baker; and, concerning these, I have no 
hesitation in saying, from personal knowledge, 
that the most judicious and sacred care was mani- 
fested in preserving every particle possible, and 
every peculiar feature of the detail of the original. 


The opinion I have formed from the considera- | 


tion of these facts, and the conclusion at which I 
have arrived, after the most careful examination, 
is this, that few structures have suffered less in 
purity and beauty from the various restorations 
to which they may have been subjected than has 
Eleanor’s Crossat Northampton. I am confirmed 
in this opinion by Mr. Irvine, who kindly volun- 
teered his valuable aid, and who has materially 
assisted me by his persevering diligence in making 
the survey we have now nearly concluded. 

Again, in the discussion to which I refer, Mr. 
Roberts asserted that the tracery in the tympana 
of the arches of the lower story of the structure 
was an innovation, and that the depressed ogee 
member of this tracery was altogether a fabrica- 
tion. Now, I venture to express an opinion that 
it can be proved to a demonstration that a great 
part of the tracery in question is truly original, 
and that the other parts are most faithful copies 
of the original. I believe this to be true not only 
of the tracery in general, but of that feature in 
particular, so thoroughly condemned by Mr. 
Roberts ; viz., the depressed ogee member imme- 
diately above the shields, and forming the heads 
of the panels below. I believe this can be proved, 
not only by the peculiar character of the stone of 
the original structure, but by the jointing of the 
masonry,—an evidence, where it can be discovered, 
at once invaluable and conclusive. With respect 
to the depressed ogee member, of which Mr. 
Roberts complained as being inconsistent with the 
Geometrical period, I can only say that I can point 
to many similar introductions of it. Ina window 
on the south side of the chancel of North Fleet 
Church, in Kent, we find this feature, and quite 
as depressed as in the instance before us. We 
find it also in the chancel east window of St. 
Mary’s Stratford Church, Suffolk; in the Piscina, 
Fyfield, Berks, and in many other places too 
numerous to mention. One of the most difficult 
points to solve connected with the discussion in 
question is, that of the crowning member of the 
cornice of the lower stage of the structure. Mr. 
Roberts declared this cresting to be altogether an 
invention of Mr. Blore. Now, there is no diffi- 
culty in proving this statement to be incorrect, 
inasmuch as I have here prints, published by the 
Society of Antiquaries, in which this member is 
proved to have existed long before Mr. Blore 
had anything to do with the cross. I am com- 
pelled, however, to confess that we have had 
great difficulty in determining whether this 
member is original or not. That greater part 
of it is comparatively modern I think there can 
be no question; but whether what is new was a 
copy of the original, is not so easily determined. 
There is certainly something so peculiar in the 
character of the panel-work, or tracery, found 
upon this member, that, from a mere cursory view 
of the subject, one might easily be led to the con- 
clusion that it was altogether an innovation ; but, 











on strict and close examination, we found that 
some of the quoins, or angle stones, of this mem. 
ber appear to be parts of the original; for they 
are not merely pieces put on or built into the face 
of the stone-work, but actually go right under 
the buttresses which support the superstructure 
and in such a manner that we can scarcely escape 
the conclusion that they must have formed part 
of the original structure. This is especially true 
with respect to the north-west angle. Then, if 80, 
they must originally have been quite plain, or 
worked as they now are; for, if any other kind of 
tracery or panel work had been worked upon the 
face of them, surely we should find some traces of 
it; for almost of necessity it would show itself in 
some part or other, unless we suppose that the. 
whole member was reduced and refaced ; and one 
can scarcely believe that any men, at any time, 
would have imposed upon themselves the labour 
of such a work, for no other apparent purpose 
than that of destruction. But there is positive 
evidence that it has not been so cut back, for the 
present face of the cresting is in the precise rela- 
tive position with respect to the cornice below. It 
may be said, however, that this cresting, if en- 
tirely modern, might have been placed in its true 
relative position. I grant this; but with respect 
to the north-west angle, to which I have just re- 
ferred, allow me to say that we found not only 
that it was in its true relative position, but con- 
structed of the same kind of stone as the original 
structure; and has upon its face a portion, though 
small, of each of the peculiar features of this very 
peculiar cresting. 

Another argument in support of the opinion 
that the member in question is part of the original 
is this, that a somewhat similar and peculiar orna- 
mentation is found as the crowning member of the 
second story of the structure. Now, one can 
scarcely believe that any architect or workmen 
would have removed original work in two similar, 
but separate and distinct, parts of the same struc- 
ture, to have replaced it with others; or that these 
particular parts should each have been so alike 
destroyed by the hand of time as to require re- 
storation to the same extent, or to have involved 
complete renewal. Moreover, I find in the Cross 
at Waltham that the crowning member of the 
cornice of the first story of the structure is re- 
peated in the other two stories; and, strange to 
say, that, although quite different from the corre- 
sponding members in the Northampton Cross; 
still, like it, it is somewhat inconsistent with the 
purity of the other parts of the structure; and 
yet I have never heard this disputed as being part 
of the original. 

I quite agree with my friend, Sir Henry 
Dryden, when he says “a portion of stonework, 
like a sentence in a book, must be taken with the 
context; and that, in giving an opinion on archi- 
tectural restorations, we should do well to look at 
joints as well as mouldings; in fact, joints,” he 
says, “are much more valuable tell-tales than 
mouldings.” 

For want of attention to the principle of this 
suggestion, I conceive Mr. Roberts made a great 
mistake, not only with reference to the tracery 
which we have just been considering, but also in 
the remarks he made at St. Sepuichre’s Church. 
He there stated his belief that the pillars on the 
south side of the nave, although square, with a 
simple chamfer, and very different in character 
from those on the north, were, nevertheless, of the 
same date ; and accounted for the massive solidity 
of their character, as compared with the north, 
by the supposition that they were originally built 
in the mass, as they now appear, but were i- 
tended to be worked into clustered columns, 28 
those on the north, at some future period ; a plan 
frequently adopted, as he said, by the masons of 
that day. 1 ventured to dissent from this opinion 
at the time; and founded my dissent upon the 
fact that the jointing of the masonry offered un- 
mistakable proofs that no such intention ever 
existed ; for if the masons had afterwards worked 
these piers into clustered columns, like those on 
the north, many pieces would necessarily have 
dropped out, and the whole mass would have been 
considerably injured, in consequence of the manner 
in which the stonework was jointed. : 

The jointing of stonework, then, it is evident, 
should always occupy a prominent position in the 
consideration of architectural restorations, 2! 
should be well considered by all who venture 
give an opinion upon these subjects. 

Another argument which Mr. Roberts advances 
in support of the opinion that the Cross at N orth- 
ampton has been sadly tampered with, is the 
appearance of newness of some parts of the struc: 
ture. Now, much of the newness to which he 
refers will be found on examination to be merely 
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the effect of the use of the “ drag,” as it is called, 
during the execution of the restorations; and, 
although I regret very much the removal thereby 
of the quiet-toned tints of the lichens, yet I 
cannot admit that it affords any evidence of the 
destruction of auy part of the original structure 
under consideration. 

On examination of the sections of the mouldings 
before us, we caunot but be struck, I think, with 
the beauty and purity of their forms and charac- 
ter. Still there are indications of deterioration in 
one or two parts, but they are of such a nature 
that the eye of the uninitiated would scarcely 





accounts leads me to suppose it was finished by a 
figure, most likely that of the Virgin, as William 
de Ireland was paid 6/. 3s. 4d. on one occasion for 
making five images for the Cross at Northampton. 
Therefore it is evident that a figure of some kind 
was imposed above the four of the queen now 
remaining.” If a fifth figure was made for the 
Cross at Northampton, where could it well have 
been placed but on the summit of the structure. 
It appears to me that the inference drawn by Mr. 
Hartshorne from the fact to which he referred is 
a very legitimate one, and probably the only one 
that can be drawn with propriety. 

In the survey just made, Mr. Irvine and I have 





detect them. I refer to the bead moulding in the 
panels of the buttresses of the lower story. The 
deviation from truth connected with this member 
enabled us to discover precisely where restorations 
had been effected. Wherever new work has been 
introduced we find a classical character given to 
the quirk of the bead, in lieu of the Gothic, like 
that of the original. 

Leaving now the critical consideration of my 
subject, I think all will agree that such monuments 


examined very carefully the broken pedestal now 
, forming the termination. The upper part or shaft 
| of this pedestal is undoubtedly modern; and, in 
fact, we know it to have been placed there at the 
time of the restoration by Mr. Blore. The 
bottom part or base of this pedestal is, how- 
'ever, unquestionably part of the original; and, 
if a base to a pedestal can be shown to have 
existed, and proved to be original, that a 


of art as the one under consideration are, doubtless, pedestal existed is the natural inference; and, 


capable of exercising a powerful influence over the 
intellectual faculties, and an inexpressible charm 


if a pedestal existed, it is as natural to infer, 
and with equal probability, that the pedestal 


over the feelings of almost every passer-by; but | was surmounted by a figure; and that the fifth 
how much more so when viewed by the eye of a figure, for which money was undoubtedly ad- 
cultivated mind,—a mind so cultivated as to be vanced, was the figure required, and which pro- 
capable of appreciating their beauties,—-and when | bably formed the termination to this beautiful 


contemplated with those feelings of devotion and | 
veneration which the motive that dictated their | 
erection is calculated to arouse! Entertaining | 
these views, I venture to express a hope that such | 
monuments may be increased in number; and, no | 
doubt, we shall all be anxious to learn who was 
the architect of the memorable one under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Britton, when speaking of Eleanor’s Crosses, 
says, “I have unsuccessfully endeavoured to ascer- 
tain who was the architect and sculptor of these 
structures; what orders were issued from the 
monarch on the occasion ; what were the expenses, 
&e. &e.” Vertue and Walpole conjecture that 
they were designed by Peter Cavallini, a Roman 
sculptor, brought from Rome either by Abbot 
Ware or Edward the First; but this is contro- 
verted by Pilkington. Mr. Hartshorne, in his 
‘Memorials of Northampton,” informs us that 
John de Bello, or de la Bataille, was the architect of 
the Crosses at Northampton, Stony Stratford, 
Woburn, Dunstable, and St. Albans; and that 
Alexander of Abingdon and William of Ireland 
were employed in the statues. He does not, how- 
ever, inform us from whence he gathered this 
information, Whoever might be the architect 
and sculptor, certain it is that they have be- 
queathed to us a work almost without a rival. 

Mr. Hartshorne is poetically eulogistic of the 
monuments of Edward and Eleanor in West- 
minster Abbey—[Qy. Where is the monument 
of Edward referred to by Mr. Hartshorne ?]— 
and also of those of Eleanor’s Crosses. ‘ These 
monuments,” he says, “display a physiognomy 
entirely unmarked by any of those disagreeable 
features peculiar to the countenances of the 
haughty and vicious: there is nothing but dignity 
and thought, yet thought mingled with earnest- 
ness and penetration, depicted in the face of the 
monarch : nothing but serenity and gentleness of 
soul beams in the soft and resigned expression of 
his cousort. This same feeling of gracefulness and 
repose is observable in all of Eleanor’s statues, and 
was unquestionably the faithful reflection of their 
reality.” “They are graceful in their draperies, 
and replete with dignity and classical beauty.” 
Moreover, he says, “The features of all these 
figures are precisely the same, and bear undis- 
putable marks of coming from the same chisel. 
This remarkable resemblance was evidently the 
result of all of them being sculptured by the 
Same artist.” I fully agree with this description 
in general ; but I can scarcely corroborate the rev. 
gentleman’s statement with respect to the features 
of the statues on our Cross, for they are all so 
terribly mutilated. Nothing, perhaps, can exceed 
the beauty of the drapery of these figures; but I 
cannot but think that the drawing of some parts 
of the figures is somewhat defective. This, how- 
ever, may be the result of the truth and practical 
application of Mr. Hartshorne’s theory; viz., 

that each sculptor worked with the idea of per- 
Sonification, and that all his efforts had a ‘realistic’ 
tendency.” 

Before I conclude, allow me to offer a few 
observations on the doubts which have often been 
mee as to the manner in which the Cross at 
Northampton was terminated. Mr. Hartshorne, 
to, his paper read at the meeting of the Archzxo- 
ogical Society, to which I have referred, when 
Speaking of this subject, says, “that an entry in the 


structure. 

Before the restoration by Mr. Blore, the Cross 
at Northampton was terminated by a stone Mal- 
tese cross; but this was known to be no part 
of the original; and, therefore, was very properly 
removed. I mention this to remove an impres- 
sion which appears to pervade the minds of 
many; viz., that the structure was originally 
terminated by a cross, and that it was an act 
of spoliation to remove it. This cross was in 
Mr. Whiting’s yard for many years, but is now 
the solemn but silent indicator of the spot, in 
the garden of the late W. Harris, esq., where 
his lady fell, when summoned by death to leave 
this lower world. 

A desire has often been expressed to see the 
summit completed; but, until something more 
definite can be discovered as to how it was 
originally terminated, I quite agree with Mr. 
Hartshorne and many others, that it will be 
well to leave it as it is. 

In conclusion, allow me to remind you that the 
steps which form the foundation of this archi- 
tectural gem are fast falling into decay: I there- 
fore venture to express a hope that immediate 
efforts will be made to restore the dilapidations, 
lest by further delay the cost of restoration be 
greatly increased, or the structure sacrificed for 
want of attention. 








PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


AN esteemed correspondent of our own, whose 
good Roman hand will be recognized by some of 
our readers, has contributed to the Morning Post, 
through the able Paris correspondent of that 
journal, an account of his impressions on revisit- 


We must give our readers the advantage of some 
of his observations. 

“ I remember well Paris some twelve or fifteen 
years ago, when the Rue di Rivoli was a wonder, 
and when the Boulevards were regarded as a sort 
of elegant garden fringing the city, and valued as 
appendages to the bright cafés, where the gay 
folks could sit in the open air and take their demz- 
tasses and petits-verres under the shade of the nu- 
merous trees, rather than as the means of business 
traffic in a great city. The inner streets were 
narrow, crooked, crowded, ill built, and very un- 
savoury ; huge, tall houses overshadowing the way, 
from whose gouttiéres the foot-passenger shrank 
in awe, and down whose streets the water flowed 
unheeded, or stagnated undisturbed. The Rues 
Richelieu, Vivienne, St. Denis, and a few others 
were almost the only ones which afforded easy 
traffic for vehicles passing each other. The other 
streets were as I have described them, and they 
ran across each other in such a manner as would 
have led one to suppose they were purposely laid 
out to perplex and bewilder the traveller. The 
most sordid, and, had it not been for their multi- 
plied system of story over story, the most paltry 
houses inserted themselves between the unfinished 
palaces of the Louvre and Tuileries. Had it not 
been for the Quays, the Place de la Concorde, and 
the Boulevards, Paris, in spite of many glorious 
| public buildings, would have taken very low rank 
among the cities of the Continent. How greatly 
and nobly it has been changed, and the methods 
by which this has been effected, I will now en- 





ing Paris after an absence of six or seven years. | 
first building effected is the Oratoire. The rear of 


deavour to sketch. Forgetting half my character 
as architect—that of the artist—I will now speak 
in the other half of my professional avocations, 
the man of business and of figures. 

If you have a map of Paris corrected to the 
present time, and one of London spread them 
out before you. They will assist my description ; 
though, of course, the improvements must be seen 
to be appreciated. The first features which strike 
the eye of the stranger are the new Boulevards. 
There are streets varying from 60 feet to 80 feet, 
and even 100 feet, in width, crossing the city in 
various directions. They have not the painful 
angular regularities of American cities, where, if 
you want to see’a friend at one corner of the town, 
you must traverse two sides of a square to get at 
him. You must go due north and then due east, 
instead of following a direct route. No; each of 
these new streets is planned on the common-sense 
idea of passing in the shortest way from one im- 
portant part of the town to another, or joining 
one active quarter in the most direct way with 
another. lt is the principle on which Sir Chris- 
topher Wren proposed to rebuild the city of Lon- 
don after it was burnt in 1666; and it has been 
deep matter of regret that the obstinacy of the 
— of that day caused his plan to be thrown 
aside. 

Having spoken of the general principle on which 
these streets have been laid out, let us now con- 
sider them more particularly. The principal of 
them is the Boulevard de Sebastopol. This ex- 
tends from the extreme north of the city, begin- 
ning at the noble station of the Strasbourg 
Railway. It crosses the Boulevard St. Denis, 
between the arch so called and that of the Porte 
St. Martin. It cuts ruthlessly through the huge 
mass of houses which formerly lay between the 
Rues St. Denis and St. Martin, never deviating 
from a straight line; crosses the river by the Pont 
au Change, which has been lately rebuilt for the 
purpose ; passes by the front of the Palais de Jus- 
tice, which is now for the first time laid open to 
the eye of the passenger. It passes over the lower 
branch of the Seine by the Pont St. Michel, near 
which is a noble new fountain; but we must not 
pause to describe the recently-constructed bridges 
and fountains now; they must be left for another 
opportunity. This fine new boulevard then pene- 
trates the old Quartier Latin, that part where it 
may be remembered the gutter formerly ran down 
the middle of the streets, and where there were 
no pavements, and huge lumps of stone were the 
only protection from the careless drivers of the 
voitures; that network of rues where we used to 
hunt for old books, and where we did not feel our- 
selves particularly safe from the cavaliers of the 
JSrane tapis after sunset. It pursues its course to 
the Boulevard de Mont Parnasse, and finishes 
opposite the Observatory. 

Bat now it will probably be asked how the fine 
buildings near its course are treated. The line 
is straight, and most of them stand back at some 
little distance from its course. This has been 
accomplished with great skill. From the Boule- 
vard to the Rue de Rivoli there is little to re- 
mark; but where the Boulevard de Sebastopol, 
of which we are writing, crosses this street, the 


this building has been restored and laid open to 
the view, a fine arcade connecting it with the line 
of the Rue de Rivoli. A little farther on was the 
old Place du Chitelet, with the Column of July. 
As this last was not exactly in the line, and as it 
is a beautiful and interesting feature, a very bold 
course was taken. The column was removed in 
one piece, and refixed on a new pedestal sur- 
rounded by fine fountains. A place was formed 
round this with a beautiful garden in the centre, 
on each side of which is a splendid theatre: one in 
place of the Cirque, the other of the Lyrique ; both 
which are doomed to demolition, as will hereafter 
be stated. This principle of forming an open space 
planted with trees and flowers, at one side of 
which is the building proposed to be laid open, is 
pursued throughout this and, in fact, the other 
lines. The Hétel Dieu and other buildings which 
hide Notre Dame will be pulled down, and simi- 
lar gardens will take their place, and so exhibit 
that noble building. Opposite the Sorbonne will 
be a similar place, to exhibit the fine church 
built by Lemercier. In the like way, care will 
be taken that the Luxembourg and the Pantheon 
shall be laid open to public view in the best pos- 
sible way. 

The character of the construction of the Boule- 
vard de Sebastopol is much like that of the older 
ones. It has a spacious macadamised roadway, 
with a broad footway, bordered with trees, and 
with frequent seats for passengers. The houses 





are, however, very imposing. They are entirely 
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built of the fine white stone with which the 
neighbourhood of Paris abounds, and which is 
easily carved. The architecture has grown up 
from the species of Renaissance which originated 
with the works at the Louvre, till it has be- 
come a distinctive style, combining the correct- 
ness of detail and purity of ornament of the 
Greek with greater freedom, and more fancy 
than the purists would formerly allow us. It 
is indeed an imperial style, and one on which 
we hope to treat at greater length at a future 
time. The shops are as fine as any in Paris; 
but there is this peculiarity of the Rue de 
Sebastopol: the upper floors are almost exclu- 
sively devoted to business. It is here the mer- 
chants who trade with Manchester and our great 
towns have their counting-houses. Here is the 
centre of that commerce so important to France, 
the silk trade. 

The other boulevards partake of the same fea- 
tures, but they are more or less private residences 
as they are nearer or farther from the centres of 
business.” 

“ Let our English friends who think so much of 
a little cut from the Strand to New-street, Covent- 
garden, and who suffer such thoroughfares as 
Chancery-lane and Cursitor.street to remain with 
openings wide enough for one carriage only; let 
them, I repeat, contemplate these works, of which 
about fourteen miles are complete, and about half 
as much more are in progress; let them suppose 
the line of the Strand, Fleet-street, Cheapside, 
and Cornhill pulled down and rebuilt in the most 
stately manner—the like with Holborn and 
Oxford-street ; let them imagine wide streets from 
the Great Eastern, Great Northern, and Euston- 
square stations to the Bank, and thence to London 
Bridge; similar great arteries running directly 
and traversing London from north to south, and 
crossing each of our bridges—our friends may 
then form some little idea of what has been done, 
and shortly will be completed, at Paris.” 

In a second communication the writer says,— 

“In my last letter I gave rather a hurried 
sketch of the principal leading feature of the im- 

provements of Paris—the creation of wide tho- 
roughfares, or boulevards, leading from those parts 
of the city of the greatest importance to others 
of a similar nature. The architecture is generally 
of rich character, but not over-decorated. It is 
original in idea, without any trace of the absurd 
and outré attempts at effect we so often see in 
England. There is also a consistent uniformity of 
style which, as I have said before, is a species of 
Renaissance with more elegance and freedom than 
we have been accustomed to see in the designs of 
the modern purists ; so that in the streets of Paris 
we do not meet with the strange jumble we do in 
London, where one house is Gothic; the next 
Greek; the next bare brick walls, with square 
holes for windows, and ugly high chimneys; the 
next Alhambra; and the next streaked with red 
and black, in the manner which some folks have 
the effrontery to call the style of North Italy. 
Nevertheless, the great variety in the treatment 
of the architectural decorations and other ad- 

juncts, of which this style, which I have ventured 
to call the Imperial Renaissance, is susceptible, 
gives a pleasing variety to the general effect of 
the street, of which we may say, in the words of 
the poet :— 

* nec facies una, 

Nec diversa tamen, qualis decet esse sororum.’ 

The footways are wide, and, as I have said be- 
fore, are planted with trees and liberally provided 
with seats for the public. The roadways are 
macadamised, and the ¢rottoirs asphalted. At 
night these stately architectural avenues are bril- 
liantly lighted by elegant gas-lamps, which, in an 
artistic point of view, are very superior to the old 
glazed boxes, which are coeval with the application 
of gas to street-lighting. In some instances I 
have observed a successful attempt has been made 
to economize light. This is done by placing over 
the burning jet a metallic or porcelain reflector, 
which throws the whole of that portion of light 
which ordinarily ascends and is useless, directly 
on to the pavement, where it is wanted. As a 
friend observed in London, ‘We send the best 
part of the light up to the sky, so that the stars 
might not lose their way.’ 

Permit me now, for the sake of clearness, before 
closing my observation on the general aspect of 
new Paris, to offer a detailed description of one 
house, which we may consider a type of the rest. 
Imagine a building six stories high, one of which 
would be in the roof, constructed of the beautiful 
white stone technically called pierre tendre; the 
great portal in the middle, which generally runs 
up some 12 or 14 feet, the architraves round the 


adorned with enriched mouldings, arabesques, and 
festoons. The balconies are protected by elabo- 
rately designed iron railings, often partially gilt. 
The upper story is on the roof of the construction, 
commonly called a mansard, and is covered with 
zinc, the windows of which are of the form techni- 
cally called Zucarnes, and are also richly orna- 
mented in the same metal. 

Let us now suppose we enter the spacious door- 
way of one of these dwelling-houses, which intro- 
duces us at once into a court-yard sufficiently large 
for a carriage to turn round in with ease—a pleas- 
ing contrast to the grave error lately committed 
in London, where the court is narrow, and in 
which the air stagnates, and light can scarcely pe- 
netrate. On the right and left of the corridor 
leading to the spacious court-yard will be found 
the foot of two grand staircases. These ascend 
through all the floors, and form the means of com- 
munication to all the better appartments—as esca- 
lier de service, or servants’ staircase, being pro- 
vided in the court-yard leading to the roof, in 
which their apartmeats are usually placed. 

Each flat or floor is provided with all the do- 
mestic necessities of modern refinement and com- 
fort, regardless of original cost. The decora- 
tions of the salons are generally in good taste ; 
not only the ceilings but the panels of the doors are 
enriched, and for the most part painted white and 
relieved with gold. The handsome mirrors found 
in all the apartments, together with the richly- 
carved marble chimney-pieces, are the landlord’s 
property, and let with the fabric. The floors are 
of the old-fashioned bright oak parqueterie ; and, 
briefly, it may be observed that the wood-work in 
these modern buildings is confined to the joinery: 
the joists being of rolled iron, fitted in between 
with bricks perforated for the sake of lightness. 
The glazing of the windows is usually executed in 
single sheets of plate glass; and the sashes are 
not hung to slide, as with us, but with hinges like 
our doors; and they are fastened with elegant 
espagnolettes. The same style of decoration 
is employed up to the fourth and sometimes to 
the fifth floors. The rent of these flats, or suites 
of apartments, varies from 150/. to 6002. per 
annum, On the right and left of the entrance- 
doorway will generally be found shops, which let 
for a very high rent. It should be observed that 
it very frequently occurs that a second block of 
building, forming one side of the court-yard re- 
ferred to, is constructed immediately behind such 
a one as we have already described, and which we 
have supposed to have one side facing the street. 
This second set of apartments is, of course, in the 
rear of the first, is generally finished with ele- 
gance, and with every comfort; but the suites, as 
it may be easily imagined, do not let for such 
high rents as those which are nearer to the 
thoroughfares. The underground floors are not 
used in Paris for the purposes of residence, but are 
made available for cellarage. 

It is hoped that a just description has now been 
given which will convey an idea of modern Paris. 
It remains to be observed that nearly all these 
great arteries of this magnificent city lead to 
parks for the recreation and health of the people. 
Thus we have the Bois de Boulogne, the Park 
Mongeaux, and the wide-spread Park of Vin- 
cennes, all of which act, as has been said of our 
our own parks, as lungs to the metropolis, and are 
immediately accessible in their respective quar- 
ters. Independent of these larger means of sup- 
plying air and health, smaller public gardens have 
been laid out in every place—round the column of 
July, round the Tuileries and Louvre, and other 
public buildings wherever space permitted. Here, 
in the morning, may be seen the juvenile popula- 
tion which form the rising generation of Paris, 
under the charge of their white-capped bonnes, in 
safety from the omnibuses and the voitures which 
traverse the streets; and in the evening the groups 
of quiet citizens talking over the events of the 
day, or the merits of the last piece at the Gaieté 
or Vaudeville. 

One feature that is very striking in these gar- 
dens is the introduction of almost every new plant 
or flower which is capable of being grown in the 
open air in our climate. In short, the grounds of 
no private estate can be better planted and more 
carefully kept than these gardens for the people 
are in imperial Paris.” 








NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
A SPECIAL meeting of this society was held at 
the Old Castle, on Thursday, the 9th instant,— 
Mr. Thomas Austin in the chair. The subject of 
the Royal Grammar School designs was intro- 





windows, and the cornices at top being beautifully 


duced, and an animated discussion took place, 


which resulted in the Association unanimous} 
passing the following resolution ;—“ That a depu. 
tation from this Association wait upon the Schools 
and Charities Committee of the Town Connci] 
upon the subject of the Royal Grammar School - 
and that the following gentlemen constitute the 
deputation ;—Mr. Green, Mr. Austin, Mr. Dunn, 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Ryle, Mr. Watson, and Mr, 
Johnstone, Newcastle; Mr. Pritchett, Darlington ; 
Mr. Wilson, Alnwick; Mr. Moore, Sunderland; 
and Mr. Haswell, North Shields.” 

The secretary was instructed to inquire of the 
chairman of the Schools and Charities Committee 
when it would be convenient for the committee to 
receive the deputation; and on receipt of his 
answer to convene the deputation without loss of 
time ; it being urged that an early interview should 
be solicited. The meeting then separated, 








PRINCE CONSORT NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 
A SUGGESTION. 


THERE was a meeting of the Finance Committee 
at the Mansion House, on Wednesday, the Lord 
Mayor (Cubitt) in the chair. The amount now 
subscribed is 53,0987. The meeting passed a warm 
vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor for his con- 
stant attendance and unremitting attention to the 
objects of the committee. 

After the regular business, Mr. Charles Hill 
stated that he had already communicated to an 
influential person in this matter, his intention, 
should the appeal to the architects for designs 
for a monument prove not altogether satisfactory, 
to suggest that the funds collected be applied to 
the purchase of the picture gallery of the Great 
Exhibition, to be called the Albert Gallery, or the 
Royal Gallery of the Prince Consort; and that a 
statue of the late Prince should be erected in the 
grand vestibule; thus dedicating the finest picture 
gallery in the world to the perpetual memory of 
the great and good Prince. 








ALBERT MEMORIALS. 


The Manchester Memorial.—A meeting of the 
memorial sub-committee was held at the town-hall 
on Wednesday ; the mayor in thechair. Amongst 
those present were the Bishop of Manchester, the 
Hon. A. Egerton, M.P., and Mr. Thomas Worth- 
ington, architect. The following letter was read: 

*€ To the Mayor of Manchester. 
S1r,—We have to inform you that, at a meeting of the 
Manchester Brickmakers’ Protect:on Society, held on 
Monday night last, a resolution was unanimously passed ; 
—‘ That we supply, free from charge, as many good com- 
mon bricks as will lay the foundation for the proposed 
monument of the late Prince Consort, to be erected on 
the Infirmary site.’ Hoping you will accept the offer as 
an expression of sympathy towards our beloved Queen, 
we are, on behalf of the Manchester Brickmakers’ Protec- 
tion Society, yours most obediently, 

Tuos. WHITELY, President. 

October 8th, 1862.” Joun PownALL, Secretary. 
The offer was accepted; and the thanks of the 
committee were given to the Brickmakers’ Society, 
on the motion of the Bishop, seconded by the Hon. 
A. Egerton. It was announced that the council 
had granted the request of the committee for the 
site. The sub-committee then adjourned to the 
Royal Infirmary esplanade; and it was unanl- 
mously resolved that the memorial should be 
erected in front of the centre of the Infirmary 
portico, between the fountains, and in a direct line 
with the Peel and Wellington statues. 
The Memorial in Malvern Abbey Church.—The 
stained glass window, in memory of the Prince, 
has been placed in Great Malvern Abbey Church. 
The subject comprises incidents illustrative of the 
“ Journeyings and Adoration of the Magi;” the 
main feature of the window being a representa- 
tion of the kings at the feet of the infant Christ. 
This subject is treated triplet-wise across the whole 
width of the window, which is of three lights. 
Beneath this grouping are three separate scenes, 
illustrating respectively “The Magi led by the 
Star,” “The Conference with Herod,” and their 
“Dream.” The tracery openings are filled with 
angels. At the base of the window runs the 
following inscription :—“ In loyal and affectionate 
remembrance of his late Royal Highness Albert, 
Prince Consort of her Majesty Queen Victoria, this 
window is dedicated by inhabitants and visitors 
of Malvern. 1862.” It is the work of Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, and has had much study. The 
ancient glass, of which there is so much of fine 
character remaining in the abbey, has formed the 
basis of style for the new window. ; 
The Dublin Memorial.—At its last meeting the 
committee decided that Stephen’s-green should be 
thrown open to the public, and the memorial 
erected within its area. 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday evening, the 8th, the first 
meeting of the fifteenth session of this society was 
held in the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street. 
Mr. Bradley, the hon. secretary, read the minutes 
of a meeting of delegates from the various archi- 
tectural societies thronghout the kingdom, held in 
London in July, at which it was resolved that the 
‘solated character of the existing architectural 
societies rendered it desirable that an organization 
should be formed whereby they would be rendered 
united in their action, and the establishment of 
new local societies in connexion with them might 
be aided, and that an Architectural Alliance be 
formed. The society deferred the consideration of 
‘the subject, that a report might be submitted 
from the Liverpool delegates. A recommendation 
being presented from the council of the society 
that a room be taken in the building for an archi- 
tectural museum and architectural class, it was 
agreed, after discussion, to defer the consideration 
of the subject until a future meeting. Mr. Weight- 
man, the president, read the opening address of 
the session. On the motion of Mr. Hay, a vote 
of thanks was accorded to the president for his 
address. 





HOSPITAL SITES AND HOSPITAL 
TEACHING. 


Tue lst of October in each year is an import- 
ant day in connexion with medical science; for 
then the great metropolitan schools of anatomy 
and medicine are opened for the winter season ; 
the proceedings being commenced at each hospital 
with an introductory address by some eminent 
professor. To others, besides those more imme- 
diately interested, these speeches afford both 
pleasure and instruction; for in them we find 
expressed high principles of both religion aud 
morality; unselfish devotion to the noble science 
which is the means of soothing pain, and obtain- 
ing for life something like its proper duration; 
and with all is combined a tender yet earnest in-° 
terest in the care of the poor, the afflicted, and 
the suffering. 

When present at one of these inaugural meet- 
ings, we could not but note with satisfaction the 
contrast between the appearance of the students 
who were then assembled and similar classes 
some years ago. It is to be observed, too, that 
throughout the profession there is apparent a 
more widely extended appreciation of the general 
laws of health, apart from the administration of 
physic; nevertheless, in studying for the medical 
profession, scarcely sufficient attention seems to be 
paid to those preventive means by which health 
may be preserved. On this point, in the course 


in the balance; but” he added, that “a good 





deal of stuff had been talked and written about 
pure air.” Jn illustration, he said that “ almost 
every one went, for the benefit of his health, at one 
time or the other, either into the country or to the 
seaside. But” he contended that “ the beneficial 
effects which ensued were due far less to the purity 
or peculiarities in the air than to perfect rest from 
toil and anxiety, to good sleep, good diet, and other 
hygienic conditions. He did not deny that there 
was such a thing as poisoned air; but he asserted 
that most sources of poisoned air were in the pre- 
mises where it produced its ill effects, and not iu 
the surrounding atmosphere ; and that most of the 
sources were remediable, or had been remedied, and 
did not necessarily exist in London more than +lse- 
where.” Dr. Bristow further remarked, that cer- 
tain peculiarities of atmosphere, such as warmth, 
cold, dryness, moisture, &c., were best adapted to 
certain constitutions ; but he maintained that spe- 
cial atmospheric conditions of this kind could 
hardly be consulted in the erection of a general 
hospital. 

Dr. Bristow admitted that it is well known 
that patients in country hospitals recover more 
speedily and favourably than those in London; but 
attributed the advantage rather to the constitu- 
tion of the patients than to the purity of the air. 
“The truth he asserted to be, that good, pure air 
was of infinite service to every one in health and 
disease, and that impure air was highly prejudicial ; 
but that the purity was not the poetical purity of 
breezy hills; and that the impurity which was 
dangerous was not (except in very rare cases) the 
impurity of the atmosphere around an hospital, 
but the impurity of the atmosphere originating 
within its walls; and that an hospital was not to 
be made a healthy hospital by carrying it to some 
fancy site, but by attending carefully to its con- 
struction and its internal arrangements.” 

As regards this gentleman’s arguments, every 
one will readily admit that much damage is caused 
by bad structural arrangements and by want of 
proper ventilation, which would make hospitals 
and other inhabited buildings to be unwholesome 
if placed in most healthy situations; but we do 
not see how, with the best internal arrangement, 
an hospital ean be rendered quite salubrious in a 
tainted atmosphere. And how can the desirable 
purity be attained in the midst of a capital in 
which dwell three millions of people ? 

By the exercise of poetic fancy we can imagine 
a great city so laid out that through the straight 
and spacious streets the healthy air should sweep 
along. We will suppose that the soil is suitable 
and pure; that every part has been thoroughly 
paved ; that drainage of the most perfect descrip- 
tion carries away all moisture and unwholesome 
matters; that no exhalations are allowed to escape 





of an eloquent address delivered in the Middle- 
sex Hospital by Dr. Priestley, this gentleman 
remarked that, —‘‘ Whatever saved life, and so 
brought health to sickly men and women, that 
they could be sent forth, even in units, to the 
busy working world, tended directly to the wel- 
fare of the State, and increased the wealth and 
prosperity of the community. But there was a 
far wider sense than this in which medical 
science might be so applied; and not only to 
preserve the health by units, as in the ordinary 
course of medical practice, but in which it might 
be so turned to account as to ward off disease 
from multitudes at once, and save entire races 
from untimely death. It was quite recently that 
public hygiéne and preventive medicine had be- 
gun to assert their proper claims on the attention 
of the legislator and the philanthropist. We had 
now our sanitary laws and officers of health; 
Journals devoted to the advocacy of public 
hygiéne; and associations for promoting social 
Science. Much had been done in this respect, but 
much still remained to be done.” After noticing 
the success which had attended the labours of Dr. 
Jenner in connexion with the prevention of small- 
pox, Dr. Priestley repeated, nevertheless, that 
much in the way of prevention remained to be 
done, They had yet fevers and pestilences 
stalking about that counted their victims by 
thousands; and for which, possibly, preventive 
antidotes might be found; and there was within 
their very grasp the means of preventing sickness 
and death from thousands who now appear in 
our annual bills of mortality. 

Weare inclined to make extracts from some of the 
other addresses, but must now be content to refer 
to that delivered by Dr. Bristow at St. Thomas’s 
(Surrey Gardens). This gentleman said, in con- 
hexion with the choice of the site of an hospital : 

He considered that a healthy site was imperative; 
that it was worse than folly to add knowingly to 
the risks of those whose lives are already trembling 


from the sewers ; that so perfect is the scavenging, 
| that no refuse is allowed to remain in the streets 
lor in any part of any premises; that no tainted 
| butchers’ meat, or other description of unwhole- 
some food is allowed; that every kind of dirt or 
neglect, and all overcrowding, are removed or pre- 
vented ; and that in such a city we shall have no 
smoke, no fumes of gas, or other kinds of contami- 
nation; but streams of good air and water ;—then, 
we might have roses and delicate plants blooming, 
children playing, and many old men who have 
reached the natural term of life, and more, 
living and walking in the very centre of such 
a population. But let us look at London as it 
is,—a large part of the soil poisoned with the 
accumulations of filth caused by the want of fore- 
sight, and neglect of generations; narrow, crooked, 
and overcrowded streets, courts, and alleys, exist- 
ing in many parts; slaughter-houses, unwholesome 
manufactories; bad air passing from overcrowded 
and dirty houses; great accumulations of dust 
and refuse left decomposing in many premises ; 
the gas, the smoke, the neglect of drainage, and a 
hundred other matters, all tending to derange the 
atmosphere and to render it less pure than that of 
places in the country which are free from sanitary 
faults. Great improvements are being carried for- 
ward, and others are hoped for. It is, however, not 
likely that we shall be able to make the air of such 
a large capital, so arranged as London is, perfect ; 
and must, therefore, consider the placing of hos- 
pitals in the midst of the population rather a 
necessary evil than a commendable arrangement 
which may be considered beneficial to patients ; 
nor are the advantages of the sea or country air 
to the pent-up Londoner—men, women, and chil- 
dren—to be altogether attributed to the effects of 
rest and diet. 

Dr. Bristow considers excessive space, a large 
airing-ground for patients, luxuries; and says, 
“that there is no good object to be gained by 








spreading the buildings over a large surtace; that 





an hospital is no more likely to be a healthy hospi- 
tal if its wards were studded here and there over 
an extensive area, than if these same wards were 
piled over each other to the clouds.” 

The general tendency of the lecturer’s teaching 
is not satisfactory ;—rather, as it seems to us, de- 
plorable. Dr. Arnott, in the Jury’s Report on 
Section B, Class 10, in the International Exhibi- 
tion, shows how it is that medical men are so 
often behind the public in respect of sanitary 
knowledge. He says :— 


‘* Within the present century in England plans innu- 
mera»le have been proposed for obtaining conjointly the 
desired objects of good ventilation and warming; but the 
greater part of these only prove how imperfect the com- 
mon knowledge of the subject yet remains. It has hap- 
pened that natural philosophy, or the fundamental science 
of mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, and pneumatics, 
with the science of heat, on which the arts of warming 
and ventilation depend, have not been sufficiently studied 
in the common courses of medical e‘ucation ; and hence 
medical men have not aided so much as might have been 
expected in the business of ventilation and warming; and 
have not been prevared to appreciate suggestions for im- 
provement; the fault not being personal, but in the system 
of edneation.”’ 


Even this will scarcely account for the leading 
medical journal, the Lancet, intelligent and well 
informed, pointing to the Surrey Music Hall as 
being now completely adapted to its use as an 
hospital. 





PRESERVATION OF FOOD BY MEANS 
OF ICE. 


THAT a sufficient reduction of temperature in 
connexion with proper receptacles would enable 
all sorts of food-manufacturers, such as graziers 
and butchers, poulterers, dairy-men, _horti- 
culturists, and many others, to store and keep 
fresh immense quantities of food; killing animal 
food and plucking or otherwise reaping vegetable 
food at convenience, or when ready for use; one 
cannot doubt. And as to the question how long 
such articles, especially flesh or animal food of all 
sorts, could thus be kept, we may reply thut really 
there appears to be scarcely any limit as to time; 
but, on a moderate calculation, say perhaps— 
10,000 years! Indeed, we need not say perhaps; 
for this has actually been proved to be a fact: it 
is no mere supposition. Every one has heard of 
the extraordinary discovery, some years ago, of 
the carcase of an elephant, encased in an iceberg 
off the northern coast of Siberia. This elephant 
was one of a peculiar and extinct breed, and 
covered with a thick coat of hair, as if fitted for 
precisely such a state of matters as that of which 
we lately spoke, with reference to the era of ice 
and drift. &y geologists and others this elephant 
is believed to have lived in that very era; and we 
would suggest that it was provided with a coat of 
hair in order to adapt this tropical animal to a 
state of matters in which, as we have shown, 
winters of arctic intensity must have alternated 
with summers of tropical heat. Be that as it 
may, however, and seriously speaking; the flesh 
of this huge animal must have been preserved, 
for thousands of years; and that it was preserved 
in at least an eatable state was evidenced by the 
fact that Russian dogs did not object to partake 
of it. Again, and coming down a few years in our 
estimation of time, a paragraph has quite recently 
been going the round of the papers in respect to 
certain food stores which were deposited in the 
arctic regions many years ago, and which were 
lately found in quite a fresh and good edible 
condition. : 

If, however, animal and vegetable food could 
only be preserved for a few months, it must bea 
most important manufacturing and commercial 
object, in many cases, to realize such a possibility. 
Thus crops of potatoes, apples, peaches, and a host 
of other vegetable matters could be preserved for 
market and sold at leisure at a good price, in place 
of being hurried to a sale for little or nothing ere 
they become rotten. Thus too, when those im- 
mense shoals of herrings, mackarel, pilchards, and 
other fish come to hand, which are strewn upon 
our coasts occasionally in such profuse abundance 
that they cannot be sold for human food ere they 
rot, and are therefore carted off to the land for 
manure; municipal authorities and others being 
sometimes obliged to pay for the riddance; how 
easily couldsuch windfalls be preserved for deliberate 
sale to the poor at acheap rate, in large receptacles 
properly adjusted as to temperature by means of 
those steam and other ice machines now in use to 
a small extent among our butchers and others. In 
a similar way graziers and poulterers might kill 
their flocks by wholesale whenever they become 
fit for the table; so saving their feed while other- 
wise waiting alive for market ; for that the cost of 
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ice, manufactured by machines now in use, is 
small by comparison, there is good reason to 
believe. 

It is to Admiral Elliot, however, and not to us, 
the public are indebted for the idea now broached. 
He proposes that corporations, extensive graziers, 
and others, as well as joint-stock companies, should 
realize his suggestion into extensive practice. He 
has investigated the subject with reference to the 
capabilities and cost of ice machines and ice manu- 
facture, and he is convinced the idea is a practica- 
ble and profitable one. There seem to be several 
ice machines which promise well as an adjunct ; 
and the admiral makes special mention of one 
invented by a Mr. James Harrison, of Australia, 
and constructed by Mr. D. Siebe, of London. 
An ice-safe, Jolley’s patent, is already in use 
among butchers and others in London. He men- 
tions that all the animal and vegetable food used 
in the Cunard line of steamers is preserved in ice- 
houses during the voyage; the butcher’s meat, 
poultry, and game, being all taken in carcass. We 
observe, too, from the Mechanics’ Magazine, that 
another ice machine than those alluded to has been 
invented by a Mr. Lespine, of Paris. In short, 
the time seems now to have arrived when little 
or no difficulty will arise as to ice-manufacture on 
a large scale, should companies or others choose 
to work this important and promising idea of 
Admiral Elliot. 








THE DRAINAGE AND VENTILATION OF 
CELLARS. 


TuIs is an important matter, to which we have 
from time to time directed attention, and it is 
still greatly neglected. For the preservation of 
the health of the dwellers in houses the proper 
care of the basement is of much consequence. 
Notwithstanding the legal provision which 
has been made to the contrary, thousands 
of families live, if it may be so called, 
in underground rooms in various parts 
of the metropolis; and within the City 
liberties and elsewhere there is in these 
underparts of houses sufficient to account 
for much disease. In many instances 
there is no other place except the cellar 
for the reception of the dust and other 
refuse, which are often allowed to remain 
for many weeks before they are removed. 
In these subterranean apartments, too, 
cesspools or badly-appointed water-closets 
are often to be found. Other cellars, 
both in town and country, are used for 
the stowage of various articles: these also 
require improvement, particularly those 
in which beer iskept. With the greatest 
care, even in those instances where 
publicans deal entirely with the large 
brewers, it is difficult to keep the air of these 
receptacles pure: there is always a certain amount of 
waste which gets spilled, and, together with other 
matters, gives the air a sour and unhealthy taint. 
Many cellars are deeper than the neighbouring 
drain. In some instances the drain is broken 
and the sewage leaks into the place; there are 
often other means of pollution from cesspools, and 
other impure matters, which filter through the 
walls of the cellar as they would into a well. Many 
cellars are without flagging or any other pave- 
ment; but, if even this were attended to, when 
the level is below the drain, purification by wash- 
ing cannot easily be managed. Moreover, in nine 
cases out of ten there is an entire neglect of any 
kind of ventilation. The sketch we give from a 
cellar in London represents the condition of many, 
where drainage-matter percolates and poisons the 
air. 

In many places throughout the country it is 
still the custom for each publican to brew the ale 
which he sells; and this requires, in the cellars, 
a large amount of care; for after the partial 
fermentation in the brewhouse is effected, it has 
to be completed in the cellars. We have been in 
some of those places when the atmosphere has 
been almost unbearable. In some, in which large 
stores of ale are kept to mellow with age, small 
pits may be seen dug for the reception of the 
foul half-liquid matter which finds its way into the 
place. “It is the winter time, you see,” says 
“mine host,” “and we are afraid of a chill ;” and 
in consequence, the smallest crevice by which air 
could enter is closed with straw. Sometimes, in 
the parts where the fermentation is carried on, 
charcoal and coke fires are lighted; and this, 
under the circumstances, does not cause improve- 
ment. It may be good for the ale, but it is 
bad for human beings. It is difficult, however, to 
get those who are engaged in the business to see 
this rightly, or to agree in this opinion; and the 


IN 


same perversity is to be found in all ranks. We 
have heard a church dignitary advocate the 
wholesomeness of an overcrowded burial vault 
beneath his church, and declare that he “ would 
not mind sleeping in it.” We have heard parish 
cburchwardens and guardians declare that the 
water which was in wells into which cesspool and 
other filth flowed was pure and wholesome ; that 
graveyards loaded with the dead up to within a 
few inches of the surface could hurt no one of 
the living who were crowded in the dwellings 
around. In like manner the owners of huge dust- 
heaps, horse-slaughterers, tallow-melters, and a 
host of other health-damagers, maintain the salu- 
brity and pleasantness of their trade arrangements, 
and deny that any alteration is possible or de- 
sirable. So, too, notwithstanding the strong case 
which Mr. Tremenheere has made against the 
unhealthy state of the bakehouses in the metro- 
polis, there are bakers who will argue that the 
outcry is all nonsense, and resist improvement. 
Remembering certain visits to those places 
when they were so hot that it seemed scarcely 
possible for any creature except a salamander to 
exist in them, and what was seen therein, we can- 
not too strongly call for change. 

Still, if prejudices are difficult to remove, 
and sanitary reforms difficult to accomplish, some- 
thing has been done; and, when once the 
change is made, there are none who are better 
satisfied than those who have been forced into it. 

We will venture to predict the same in con- 
nexion with the cellars of the publicans, to 
which, after this digression, we will return, and 
note that in most instances they are not arched— 
not even ceiled. It will be found that frequently 
these cellars stretch below the parlours, in which 


water companies. The author of the pamphlet jg 
the projector of the company. He appears to 
have gone laboriously and honestly into the 
subject, although too sanguine in his expec- 
tations of obtaining 10 out of every 100 houses 
during the first year as renters of his purifying 
apparatus: perhaps 10 out of every 1,000 would 
have been a little nearer the mark. 

The apparatus in question is a simple and effec. 
tive one so far as regards its action in allowing a 
stream of water from the common cistern to flow 
continuously ; but whether in a completely puri- 
fied state we cannot say. The apparatus consists. 
of a strong stoneware bottle, standing on knobs 
as feet, and perforated in the bottom; with a 
silver-coated pipe issuing from the neck, and to 
be bent over the top of the cistern downwards to 
a level below the bottom of the cistern, so as to. 
act as a syphon. The stoneware vessel is filled 
with animal charcoal, which Drs. Lankester, 
Letheby, and R. D. Thomson recommend for all 
such filters; but of the efficacy of which we think 
more evidence is still required. 

These filters it is proposed to rent to household- 
ers, at the rate of 6s. to 15s. a year, according to 
size, keeping them in order, and exchanging them 
yearly, or oftener, as required. 

The capital of the company is to be 25,0001, in 
51. shares; and its temporary offices are at 36, 
Cannon-street, E.C. 








NEW WAREHOUSES, BRADFORD, 
YORKSHIRE. 
SomE time ago, we described the large Ware. 
houses which have been recently erected in busy 
Bradford; particularly a pile in Peel-place and 





a large number of tradespeople, who live around, 
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A BEER-CELLAR IN LONDON, “ TAXiNS A DRAIN.” 


very badly ventilated ; and this, with what passes 
from the place below, cannot fail to cause in- 
jurious effects. Moreover, all the air in a house 
is impregnated with the gases which arise 
from the cellars; and this is most perceptible in 
the mornings after doors and windows have been 
closed. 

All cellars should be carefully flagged and pro- 
perly drained: there should be water-supply for 
cleaning, and trapped sinks in convenient situa- 
tions. In the summer time, good rather than harm 
would be done by the free admission of air; and, 
where there are no means of thorough ventila- 
tion through the walls, shafts should be made 
which would communicate with the chimneys or 
the outward space. The air of the cellars should, 
as much as possible, be diverted from the occupied 
part of the house; and for this purpose arching 
would be of advantage; and it should be borne in 
mind that substantial brickwork is in itself a 
means of insuring the equal temperament of 
cellars to a considerable extent. Every house- 
holder should make a point of at once examining 
the condition of the basement of his residence. 
If this were done, many would be horrified. In 
many large and even important houses the base- 
ments and cellars are full of danger. 








DOMESTIC WATER-FILTERING. 


A PAMPHLET on this subject* has been issued, 
along with the prospectus of a ‘‘ Metropo- 
litan Water-purifying Company,” which it is 
proposed to establish for the very useful and 
sanitary purpose of improving the imperfectly- 
purified water supplied to the metropolis by the 





* “Water for Domestic Use ; being a Collection of the 
Opinions and Evidence of the leading Scientific Authori- 
ties of the Day; also a Description of Apparatus pro- 
posed to be used by the Metropolitan Water-Parifying 








Company. Compiled and arranged by W. A. O’Doherty.”’ 


Leeds-road, Italian in style, faced with Park 
Spring ashlar, and enriched with symbolical 
carving.* The length of the frontage. 
to Peel-place and Leeds-road is about 
160 feet, and the height from the cause- 
way 64 feet. Of these buildings, which 
were erected from the designs of Mr. E, 
Milnes, of that town, architect, we now 
give a view. The block consists of three 
home-trade warehouses : two the property 
of Mr. David Abercombie, and occupied 
by Messrs. Abercombie & Arton, and 
James Robertson; and one large ware- 
house, the property of Mr. Samuel Tetley, 
and occupied by Messrs. McKean, Tetley, 
& Co. The basement floor of each consists 
of piece-rooms and blanket-stores; on 
the ground-floors are the counting-houses, 
grey rooms, and packing shops./{ The 
three intermediate floors are occupied as 
goods, stock, and sale rooms; and the top 
floor as making-up rooms. Hoists worked 
by steam power communicate with each 
story; and there is one principal (stone) staircase 
and a workmen’s staircase in each warehouse. 
Speaking-pipes communicate from the counting: 
houses to the different sale-rooms, and to the 
making-up and packing shops. All goods can be 
delivered under cover. 

The contracts were let in two parts ; that for Mr. 
Abercombie’s property having been executed by 
Messrs. J. & W. Beanland, builders; and tbat for 
Mr. Tetley’s pile by Mr. Archibald Neill, builder: 
all of Bradford. Messrs. J. & J. Cliffe have sup- 
plied the engines, boilers, shafting, hoists, and 
warming apparatus. The carving was executed 
by Messrs. Mawer & Ingle, of Leeds. The cost of 
the land (about 1,000 yards in area) was nearly 
12,0007., and the total cost of the buildings be- 
tween 12,0002. and 13,0002. 





PARIS. 


THE new rooms of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts are now open to the public. A third large 
hall has been added to the two which occupy the 
whole front of the new edifice on the Quat 
Malaquais, designed by Mr. Duban. The hall in 
question is on a level with the first landing-place 
opposite the grand entrance, and rises to the roof 
of the building : it is lighted by a spacious open- 
ing of glass, supported by the two lateral inclined 
planes which form part of the ceiling and are de- 
corated with twelve large frescoes, by Sigalon and 
Boucotran, representing severally the Persian, 
Camean, Erythrean, Libyan, and Delphic Sibyls, 
and the prophets Daniel, Isaiah, Zachariah, Jonah, 
Joel, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah. Fronting the sem!- 
circular recess at the further end of the room, & 
balcony opens into it from the landing-place of 
the first-floors, whence a good view may be ob- 
tained of the whole. 


——_—_———— 





* Page 281, anie. 
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WORKS IN DETROIT, MICHIGAN, USS. 


Christ Church.—This building was commenced 
in 1860, by the erection of the chapel to be occu- 
ied by the congregation during the construction 
of the church, after which it will be used for a 
Sunday school and week-day services. The church 
was commenced the year following, and slowly 
prosecuted, owing to the pressure caused by poli- 
tical events; in spite of which, however, it is now 
rapidly approaching completion. The total length 
of the building is 159 feet by an average width of 
60 feet. The external walls are entirely of lime- 
stone, in regular squared courses with rough face. 
The window traceries and all dressings are of a 
beautiful buff-coloured fine sandstone from Ohio. 
The tower only is to be completed at present; the 
spire will be of stone ; the whole 170 feet in height. 
The roof is of purple and green slate, arranged in 
diagonal chequered patterns laid over a covering 
of thick roofing felt on close boarding. The in- 
ternal arrangement is that of nave, transepts, and 
chancel; the columns of arcades planned outside 
the body of pews in nave, to avoid obstruction of 
sight and hearing. Galleries are provided in the 
transepts and over the entrance vestibule. The 
organ-loft is over the parish room, level with the 
transept gallery. The ceilings are finished in 
plaster panels between the main timbers, and 
decorated with colour in stencilled patterns. The 
height of the church to the ridge, internally, is 
55 feet. The whole of the wood fittings are of 
butter-nut wood, a species of walnut of bright 
colour and beautiful grain. The font is of marble ; 
the bowl supported on shafts of a hard gypsum 
found in Michigan, finely veined and coloured 
from white to deep blood red, and receiving a 
high polish. The church will accommodate 850 
persons, and the chapel 324, being a total of 1,174. 
The contractors for the mason-work are Messrs. 
Bulman & Vasey, who were for a long time em- 
ployed on the works of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, and emigrated to America 
at the time of the strike there. The total expen- 
diture will be about 30,000 dollars (6,000/.). The 
architect is Mr. Gordon W. Lloyd, a pupil of, 
and for some years in the office of, Mr. Ewan 
Christian, of Whitehall-place, and a member of 
the Architectural Association. 

Young Men’s Society—A building has been 
erected for the Detroit Young Men’s Society, an 
institution chiefly for literary purposes and self- 
cultivation, debates, and public lectures. The hall 
is also intended to be made a source of income, 
and is planned, therefore, for use in the varied 
requirements of lectures, concerts, and operatic 
performances. The hall is built in the rear of the 
Biddle House, and extends as far back as Wood- 


bridge-street. The main and public entrance is on | 


Jefferson-avenue, in the new portion of the hotel. 
From the entrance to the hall extends a corridor, 
16 feet wide, in which are a ticket-office, reading- 
room, and gallery stairs on the right hand ; and the 
society’s library-room on the left. The hall is of an 
elongated octagon shape, 90 feet wide by 70 feet 
long, exclusive of the stage, and has the general 
appearance, resulting from the architectural treat- 
ment, of a lofty central hall with semi-octagonal 
recesses on either side containing galleries. The 
stage is about 30 feet deep, with an abundance of 
side space for scenes and dressing-rooms: over it 
extends an elliptical arch, having 2 span of 35 feet, 
and supported by pilasters, which, with the arch, 
are ornamented. The architect has devised and 
carried out a plan for foot-lights, which, while 
they are invisible to the audience, are protected 
by wire screens. A patent has been granted the 
architect for this invention. We have illustrated 
it on another page. On more than one occasion 
since its opening, the hall has contained upwards 
of 2,000 persons. Special attention has been paid 
to the heating, and the all-important point of 
ventilation. Cold air is brought into the heaters 
from the outside through a duct no less than 16 
square feet in area. The air passes through the 
heater, entering the hall at a temperature of about 
140 degrees, and is exhausted by means of four 
large air-shafts at the several lower angles of the 
building, each rising upwards of 60 feet in height. 
In summer the system is reversed. The heaters 
are on a patented principle of Mr. Ruttan, of 
Canada, known by his system of ventilation now 
in use in the cars of the Michigan Central and 
other railway lines, The staircases leading to the 
galleries are outside the hall, separated by brick 
walls, and are reached from the corridor. They 


are wide enough to allow the audience to escape 
in case of a sudden alarm ; and, as the floor of the 
hall ison a level with the street, and the back 
entrances can be used in an emergency, additional 
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point of acoustics the hall has, after ample trial, 
been pronounced entirely successful, both for pur- 
poses of speaking and music. The rooms specially 
devoted to the use of the society are entered from 
the corridor, and consist of the library, 43 feet by 
37 feet ; reading-room, 35 feet by 26 feet; com- 
mittee-room, &c. The library is lighted from 
above by a central lantern, supported on four 
Corinthian columns, the ceiling being deeply 
covered with enriched mouldings, and the ends of 
the beams supported on panelled pilasters with 
carved capitals. The walls are lined all round 
between the pilasters with cases of a strictly 
architectural character, and will contain upwards 
of 7,000 volumes. The arrangements for heating 
and ventilation are on the same principle as in 
the hall, and work with success. The building 
was commenced and completed by Detroit con- 
tractors in eight months, at a total cost of about 
5,0002. The architect was Mr. G. W. Lloyd. 








SLIP AT A SLATE QUARRY. 


A FEW days ago an accident occurred at the 
Easdale Slate Quarries, in Argylesbire, belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Breadalbane, and im- 
mense damage to property is the consequence. 
One of the most extensive of the quarries is 
situated on a small island of about half a mile 
in circumference, and is exposed to a very wild 
and tempestuous sea. The rubbish taken out 
of the quarry has been generally filled into 
waggons and thrown over the side. This, how- 
ever, of itself is not a very secure bulwark; and 
from the nature of the débris it does not con- 
solidate, and the natural boundary between the 
sea and the quarry, being slate rock, was easily to 
a great extent lost sight of. A piece of boundary 
rock fell in, impelled by the great force of water 
from without. There was no breach, however, 
made, but only a large tunnel or perforation 20 
or 30 feet below the surface. The steam appara- 
tus used for drawing up the slates, consisting of 
pumps, cranes, cranks, pumping gear, with in- 
clined plane and railroad for taking up the slates, 
and a great portion of other valuable machinery, 
were precipitated into the quarry, which was 
nearly 300 feet deep. The quarry was soon filled 
with water ; but luckily there was no loss of life, 
no one being at work at the time. Means are 
now being taken to reach the point where the 
perforation in the rock has been made; and, 
having built a strong wall at the point, so keep 
out the inroad of the sea. The water already in 
the quarry will then be pumped out—an opera- 
tion which will require months to be completed. 
The expense will be very great; indeed, such as 
that it was at one time doubted whether the re- 
covery of the slates and sunk property would 
repay the cost; but the quarry is a valuable work- 
ing. About eighty families were thrown out of 
employment by this catastrophe, but they have 
been provided with work at the other quarries 
belonging to his lordship. From 20,000 to 30,000 
slates were made there per day, and the value of 
the slates at the bottom is estimated at 15,0002. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Proposed Cathedral in Cork.—Sixty-four de- 
signs, we understand, filling many hundred sheets, 
have been sent in, and are now placed in the 
Banquet Hall of the Athenzeum for exhibition. It 
is known that they include works from Cologne, 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, York, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Eton, Belfast, &c., besides a considerable 
number the production of Cork professionals, 
This display has been brought together by the 
offer of a premium of 100/. for the most approved 
plan, and 50/. for the second. Each design com- 
prises drawings of a ground-plan, elevations and 
longitudinal and transverse sections, all on a scale 
of 10 feet to the inch, and are executed in Indian 
ink or sepia, coloured drawings being excluded. 
Each set of drawings is accompanied by an esti- 
mate of cost and a description of the materials to 
be used in the building. The committee has in- 
sured them against accidents by fire to the amount 
of 3,0007. The site of the proposed building is 
that on which the ancient Cathedral of St. Finn 
Barr now stands. The expenditure at present 
estimated, 15,0002. It is believed that the exhi- 
bition will be open for a month, after which the 
premiums will be adjudged. Disappointment is 
felt that many of the drawings are not hung, 
being simply piled on tables. These are of course 
placed at a disadvantage. 

Dublin Winter Garden.—The designs submitted 
in competition from five-and-twenty architects 
have been exhibited. Two or three have the de- 





ecurity is thus afforded. 


In the most important 





signer’s name attached: the rest are under 





mottoes: our Dublin contemporary gives an 
account of them. 

Bridgwater Town Hall.—The designs, locally, 
have not given great satisfaction. 

Sunday Schools, Huddersfield,—The design of 
Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, of Manchester, submitted 
in limited competition for the new Sunday Schools 
in connexion with Highfield Congregational chapel, 
Huddersfield, has been selected by the committee, 
and will be forthwith executed under the archi- 
tects’ superintendence. 

Surrey (Memorial) County Hospital.—The de- 
signs for this hospital, to be erected in memory of 
the Prince Consort, have been sent in. A compe- 
titor says,—“ The author of the chosen design, for 
his reward, is to be entrusted with the carrying 
out of the building: the authors of the second 
and third best designs are to receive the sums of 
ten and five guineas respectively. Do you think 
the Board are supposed to buy. the two sets of 
drawings for these sums? No mention has been 
made of the Board considering them their pro- 
perty.” We think too well of the Board to sup- 
pose they intend to get possession of two elabo- 
rate sets of drawings for these paltry sums, and 
have no doubt the drawings will be returned to 
their authors. 

Tunbridge Wells Public Hall.—The committee 
for the above building have selected the design of 
Messrs. Hooker & Wheeler, of Brenchley, Kent, 
from a number of designs forwarded to them in 
response to their advertisement to architects. 

Langham-place Hotel, London.— Ten sets of 
designs for this building were referred to Mr. 
Smirke, R.A., from architects of various standing. 
The selection has not yet been made. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Handsworth.—New school-rooms have been 
erected, in connexion with the Church of St. Mi- 
chael, at a cost of 1,000/., and opened for use. 
The structure is in the Gothic style, from the plan 
of Mr. E. W. Griffiths, architect ; and consists of 
rooms for boys, girls, and infants, as well as a 
class-room adjoining the same. The builder was 
Mr. C. Barker. 

Winchester.—The new Training College build- 
ing, which has been erected from the design of 
Mr. J. Colson, has been opened. It is built in 
the style of the latter end of fourteenth cen- 
tury. It has accommodation for 56 students, with 
residences for the principal, vice-principal, and 
matron. There area lecture-hall, 45 feet by 22 feet; 
two class-rooms, 25 feet by 22 feet; and a dining- 
hall, 41 feet by 22 feet; each of these rooms being 
14 feet high. On the ground floor are waiting- 
rooms, students’ sitting-room, masters’ private 
room, lavatory, kitchen, stores, and offices, with 
cellars. The dormitories on the first floor are 
16 feet high in the centre; each student having a 
room or stall to himself, partitioned off, but open 
at the top. There are also two sick-rooms. Over 
the students’ entrance is a tower 73 feet high; 
which, with several gables and stone chimneys, 
breaks the length of the erection. The walls 
are faced with Swanage stone set in cement; the 
windows being dressed with Bath stone. The 
roof is covered with grey and white tiles. The 
building stands on a gentle elevation; the site, 
5 acres in extent, being given by the Dean and 
Chapter of Winchester. The builder’s contract 
was originally 7,500/. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Trinity Church, Tewkesbury.—A stained-glass 
window, to the memory of the late Rev. Francis 
Laing, of the Mythe, has been placed; at the 
expense of his widow, at the east end of Trinity 
Church, Tewkesbury. It is in eight lights (two 
rows of four each), with tracery above. In the 
tracery lights are represented angels in the act of 
adoration; and the larger lights represent inci- 
dents in the life of our Lord; viz.;—“* Healing the 
Woman with the Issue of Blood ;” “The Raising 
of Lazarus ;” “ Raising the Widow’s Son ;” “ Heal- 
ing the Sick Man of the Palsy ;” “The Agony in 
the Garden ;” “The Entombment ;” “The Angel 
at the Sepulchre;” and “Christ Bearing the 
Cross.” Each of these subjects is under a canopy ; 
and beneath each of them is a symbolic repre- 
sentation; namely, in the upper row, those of the 
Four Evangelists; and in the lower row, the Crown 
of Thorns; the Pelican feeding its young with its 
own blood; the Phcenix rising from the flames ; 
aud the Three Nails. The window is the work of 
Messrs. Horwood, Brothers, of Mells, near Frome. 

Erpingham Church.—A memorial window has 
just been placed in the north side of Erpingham 





church : it has two lights; in one the Saviour, in 
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the other Mary. The canopies are foliated and 
surmounted by the sacred monogram. It is from 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell’s. 

St. Mary’s (R.C.), Warwick.—Mr. Dury has 
painted, lately, four windows for St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church : the first representing our Lady delivering 
the rosary to St. Dominic, the gift of the Rev. T. 
Longman, founder of the church; the second, St. 
Helen discovering the Cross, presented by Miss 
Helen France, of Leamington; the third and the 
fourth, St. Thomas and St. Philip, subscribed for 
by the members of the congregation. 

Ail Saints’, Emscote (Warwick).—The chancel 
window of this church is approaching completion. 
The upper part is fitted in memory of the late 
Mr. Woolison, a member of the choir, and consists 
of four panels, representing our Saviour, the Na- 
tivity, the Resurrection, and an Angel Chorister. 
There are six more lights fitted with monograms, 
sacred emblems, &c. This part of the window 
was subscribed for by the fellow choristers of the 
deceased. There are also two more panels placed 
in it by the Rev. S. B. Dickens, the incumbent, 
in memory of his daughter Edith, representin 
the Good Shepherd bearing a Lamb on his bosom, 
and the Crucifixion. The style of the windows is 
Medieval, in harmony with the architecture of 
the church. It has been designed and executed 
by Mr. T. Dury, of Warwick. 

West Cranmore Church.—A stained glass win- 
dow, according to the Bristol Times, has just been 
erected in the chancel of this church. The archi- 
tecture of the window is in the Perpendicular 
style, and it contains three openings with tracery 
above. The subject is the Crucifixion, and it ex- 
tends over the entire lower lights. The centre 
light contains the figure of our Saviour on the 
Cross, at the bottom of which, and embracing it, is 
seen St. Mary Magdalene kneeling: on the right 
is the Mother of our Lord, also kneeling in the 
attitude of deep humility and grief; and on the left 
is Mary the wife of Cleopas and mother of James 
the Less, These three are the only figures repre- 
sented. The background contains a landscape 
view of the city of Jerusalem, and the “ Hills 
which stand round about it.” The upper or tracery 
lights are filled with Cherubim, or the Heavenly 
Host, on a blue ground powdered with stars. The 
artists were Messrs. Thomas Baillie & Co., of 
London. 

St. Mary’s, Hulme.—A painted window by 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, has been placed 
in the baptistery of this church. The centre light 
contains the Baptism of our Lord; the rest of the 
window being filled with floriated patterns. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Haverstock-hill.— A Dominican church and 
priory are about to be erected by the Roman Ca- 
tholics on Haverstock-hill, Kentish-town. For 
this purpose about three acres of land have been 
purchased. 

Ryde.—The new Baptist chapel has been opened 
for divine worship. The edifice consists of a nave, 
with porch, lobbies, gallery, staircases, tower, and 
spire at the east end, anda baptistery and vestries 
at the west end. The style is Transition, adapted 
to suit the brick construction and external poly- 
chromatic decoration. White facings and red 
brick courses and bands are introduced, and the 
arches are in red, black, and white bricks. The 
window tracery, sills, copings, plinths, and other 
portions for which brick was unsuitable are exe- 
cuted in Bath stone. The roofs are covered with 
slate in bands of pink and blue. The east front 
presents a gable with a small tower at the north- 
east angle, surmounted by an octagonal lantern, 
and terminated by a spire covered with slate, in 
bands similar to the other roofs. In the centre of 
the front, an arcade with polished red serpentine 
shafts and carved capitals forms one side of the 
porch. Above is a four-light window with geo- 
metrical tracery. Within the porch are lobbies 
giving access to the aisles and gallery staircase. 
The nave is 65 feet 3 inches by 38 feet 3 inches in 
the clear, and is lighted by five double lancet 
windows on each side, the east window, and a 
three-light window with tracery head at the west 
end over the baptistery. There are also ten small 
triangular windows about mid-way up the rafters. 
The nave is covered with an open-timbered roof 
spanning from north to south, with collar-beam 
principals and circular braces. An arched recess 
is formed at the west end for the baptistery, com- 
municating with the vestries. A gallery for an 
organ, singers, and children is placed at the east 
end. The seats are open benches. The floors of 
aisles, lobbies, and porch are of Minton’s tiles, 
and also the dais on which the pulpit stands. A 


the vestries. The stained glass of the west window 
and the carvings for the pulpit dre not yet com- 
pleted, but are to be supplied, it is said, by the 
ladies of the congregation. The chapel will contain 
sittings for 544 persons. Mr. F. Newman, the 
town surveyor, and his brother, are the architects. 

Powerstock.—The new church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Poorton, has been consecrated. The 
building, which is in the Early English style, has 
been erected upon a site adjoining the old 
parish church, a small and dilapidated structure, 
which has been pulled down. ‘The new edifice, 
which is built of native stone, consists of nave, 
chancel, bell-tower, and vestry. The height of 
the turret and spire is 52 feet. There are fourteen 
windows. The east or chief chancel window has 
three lights of stained glass, representing the 
Saviour on the Cross, Mary Magdalene, the Virgin, 
and St. John the Evangelist. The principals of 
the chancel are supported by six carved foliated 
corbels. The length of the chancel is 18 feet 
6 inches, and its width 13 feet. The nave arch 
is decorated with two sculptured capitals, with 
red Mansfield columns, supported by carved figures 
of angels. The nave is seated with twenty-six 
pews, which are capable of accommodating ninety- 
eight adults and thirty-six children; total, 134. 
The principals of the roof are supported by large 
corbels forming a kind of cup, under which are 
figures of angels holding scrolls. These corbels 
are carved with fern and foxglove, narcissus, 
cinquefoil, thorn, wild rose, lily, and buttercup 
leaf, fern and ground ivy, maple leaf, vine leaves, 
and grapes. From the foliage of each corbel a 
bird peeps forth. The length of nave is 41 feet 
3 inches; the width, 17 feet 3 inches; and 
height, 27 feet. The total length of the church 
from east to west is 59 feet 9 inches. The 
architect is Mr. Hicks, of Dorchester ; and the 
work has been almost entirely done by workmen 
residing in the parish. The carving was done by 
Mr. Grassby; the east window by Hardman; and 
the three side chancel windows by Messrs. Bell, of 
Bristol. The entire cost of the church will amount 
to 1,4007. 

St. George’s (Shropshire.)\—The new memorial 
church of the late Duke of Sutherland has been 
consecrated. The edifice is in the Pointed style, 
designed by Mr. Street, of London ; and the work 
was executed by Mr. Horsman, of Wolverhamp- 
ton. It consists of a nave, aisles, and chancel; 
and the rubble walls are built of a sort of lime- 
stone abounding in the neighbourhood, and pre- 
sented by the present Duke of Sutherland. The 
dressings are of Grinshill stone, both inside and 
out. The clerestory is ornamented with two- 
light, quatrefoil, and one-light windows. The roof 
is of wrought timber, and the seats are of pitch 
pine. The chancel is vaulted with brick, forming 
a pointed arch, on ribs of stone of alternate colours. 
The floor is of stone, with tiles inserted in the 
centre. The church is built to seat a congregation 
of about 900. 

Northampton.— The Doddridge Chapel and 
schools, at* Castle-hill, have been enlarged. The 
congregation is also building a school at St. 
James’s-end. The entire cost of the whole work 
is about 2,3002. 

Great Ormsby.—The parish church of Great 
Ormsby has recently undergone a repair, and has 
been new roofed. 








SCOTTISH NEWS. 


Edinburgh.—The Fettes College, about to be 
erected at Comely Bank, will be an addition to 
the numerous charities with which this city has 
from time to time been gifted. The funds arise 
from the bulk of the fortune of the Jate Sir 
William Fettes, of Comely Bank, bart., who died 
in 1836; leaving it for the erection and endow- 
ment of a college for orphans. The fund has ever 
since been accumulating ; and it now amounts to 
a very large sum, in the hands of trustees. Mr. 
Bryce, M.R.I.B.A., is the architect employed. The 
style will be Early French, the first of its kind at 
Edinburgh. The principal front extends to a 
breadth of 270 feet. The most conspicuous 
feature in the edifice is the central tower, which 
terminates in corner turrets rising from corbelled 
bases, and exhibiting carved attic windows be- 
tween. From the tower springs a high-pitched 
pyramidal roof, studded on the lower stage with 
small dormer windows, and forming in the upper 
stage a clock story pillared and gableted, with 
crocketed angles, and surmounted by a finial, at 
an altitude of 190 feet. Each end of the prin- 
cipal elevation is flanked by square towers, cor- 
responding in style with the centre tower, but 
varied in their details. Within the flanking 





the edifice about 30 feet, exhibiting a variety of 
oriel windows and corner turrets, with gableted 
crow steps and other characteristic enrichments, 
Extending in rear of the centre of the front is a 
building, containing the dining-hall on the base. 
ment, and the chapel above. The dining-hall, 
which measures 65 feet by 30 feet, is lighted on 
the side by five traceried windows; while the 
chapel also exhibits a series of arched and mul. 
lioned windows, surmounted by carved open 
gablets ; the divisions being filled up by buttresses 
terminating in pinnacles. The interior of the 
chapel will have an open timber roof. In the 
angles of the chapel building, and on the side 
attached to the main edifice, are placed octagonal 
staircase-towers, containing within the roof the 
apparatus which attracts and discharges the 
vitiated air from the different parts of the house. 
The plans are now completed ; and in the course of 
a few months the building operations will be com- 
menced. The inmates of the new college will be 
limited to fifty or sixty, while class-room accom- 
modation will be provided for about 300; the in- 
door to be educated along with the out-door 
pupils. —An ‘“ Alhambra” has been erected in 
Nicholson-street, near the Surgeons’ Hall. The 
building is so fitted up that it can be used not 
only as a concert-room but asatheatre. The in- 
terior is constructed as nearly as possible after 
the model of the Queen’s Theatre, at Edinburgh ; 
and is in size only a little smaller. There are two 
rows of galleries, arranged in the horse-shoe form. 
The entire dimensions of the interior are 80 feet 
by 52 feet. This space is occupied by a stage 
about 25 feet square; accommodation for at least 
1,500 of an audience; and an orchestra. The 
lobbies and staircases of the building, according to 
the local News, are wide, and will allow the speedy 
exit of the audience. The interior decorations of 
the house have been superintended by Mr. Wm. 
Paterson, and are executed for the most part in 
relief, the prevailing colours being white and gold. 
The ceiling is panelled, and exhibits gold stars in 
relief on a light blue ground. The crystal chan- 
deliers, and other gas-fittings, have been furnished 
by Messrs. Robertson & Cairns. The architect of 
the building was Mr. David M‘Gibbon; and the 
contractors for the entire work were Messrs. 
Sanderson & Muirhead, 

Kelso.—A movement for thorough drainage of 
the town, and for an abundant supply of water, 
has been inaugurated. The local commissioners 
of police have accepted a contract for the second 
portion of the scheme of drainage prepared by Mr. 
Brunlees, C.E., of London, and the works are to 
be immediately proceeded with. The subject of a 
water supply is also engaging the attention of the 
commissioners, and a scheme has been matured 
for this purpose also. It is proposed to take the 
water from the Tweed, a little above the town; 
and, after being filtered, to pump it up to a tank 
high enough to supply the highest houses in the 
town. The capital required to carry out the scheme 
is 2,5002. 

Dundee.—An example of improved business pre- 
mises has been set by a foreign mercantile house, 
who have purchased the site of the Old Sugar 
House in the Seagate, and are erecting new pre- 
mises thereon. They are covering the whole area 
of the site with a building consisting, says the 
Warder, of two main divisions, the front range to 
be four stories in height, and the remainder two 
stories. The greater part of the premises are to 
be employed for packing and warehousing. The 
Seagate front will be 90 feet long, aud 47 fect in 
height. The principal entrance to the offices, 
which occupy the whole of the second floor of this 
range, will be in the centre of this front, by an 
arched doorway, flanked by pilasters, and sur- 
mounted by a Venetian window and pediment, 
&c. Two wings are formed, slightly projecting 
at either end of the front, which are again divided 
into three compartments by pilasters, running 
up the whole height of the front to support 
arches which embrace the upper windows. The 
whole stands upon a rusticated basement, the 
windows having arched heads and projecting key- 
stones, and is surmounted by a cornice and parapet 
with pedestals and finials at the corners. The 
building is being erected from the designs of Mr. 
James Maclaren; and the mason work is being 
executed by Mr. J. Caird; Messrs. Kidd & Son 
being the contractors for the wright work. 

Banff.—Plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Reid, of Elgin, and ground purchased for a county 
lunatic asylum. The site is a space of about 20 
acres, lying a little to the north of the Lad y Bridge 
Station of the Banff, Portsoy, and Strath-isla _ 
way. The ground was purchased from the Kar 
of Seafield, at the rate of about 110/. per acre. 
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with southerly exposure. The asylum is intended 
to accommodate ninety patients, and the cost will 
be about 12,0002. The general style of architec- 
ture is Elizabethan, relieved with French campa- 
nile turrets; and the plan will be T-formed ; the 
head representing the south or front elevation. 
The building will cover an area of about 300 feet 
square, and be of two stories, with basement and 
attics. 

Aberdeen. — A building which has of late 
been rising in the north-west suburb of Aber- 
deen, Elmhill House, is now on the eve of 
being opened as an institution for the treat- 
ment of cases of mental disease, being in- 
tended for the reception of patients whose cir- 
cumstances enable them to obtain a greater mea- 
sure of comfort than ordinary. Mr. Ramage, 
architect, prepared the plans of the building. The 
estimates for the erection, exclusive of the cost of 
the grounds (8,000/. for eighteen acres) and of 
furnishings, amounted to 11,000/.; viz., mason 
work, Messrs. Low & Chalmers, 5,250/. ; carpenter 
work, Mr. John Clark, 5,6367. The building con- 
sists of three stories, besides the basement. The 
front extends 200 feet, and has a southern expo- 
sure: two wings recede about 110 feet on each 
end. On the ground-floor there is a hall, 48 feet 
by 26 feet, for recreative purposes; two large 
dining-rooms, 30 feet by 20 feet; four day-rooms; 
two sick-rooms; baths, &c.; with corridors, and 
apartments for the superintendent, assistant, and 
matron, and for the reception of friends of the 
inmates, 








SO-CALLED RESTORATION IN 
GUILDFORD. 


Srr,—In a late number of your journal, some 
notice was taken of the proposed restoration of 
St. Mary’s Church, in this town, and of the in- 
teresting discoveries made by removing the pewing. 

Those of your readers who are lovers of 
Medizval art will be sorry to learn that in the 
work of reparation, so far as it has gone, no 
attempt has been made to preserve the original 
character of the edifice in its more remarkable 
features. One of the first steps in this so-called 
restoration was the walling-up of the south door, 
so as to obliterate every trace of it, both within and 
without, for no other reason, that I can learn, 
than that of making the church warmer. The 
doorway in question was one of the original 
entrances, as the equilateral form of its arch and 
the material—chalk—plainly testified. The re- 
opening of the western doorway, which has been 
closed for many years, will hardly compensate for 
the loss of so characteristic a feature. The south 
wall has undergone a further change in the 
erection of additional buttresses, equidistant, and 
alternating with the windows; also in the inser- 
tion of a lancet window in a blank space, and a 
change in the position of an original lancet, in 
order to obtain regularity where all before was 
irregular. 

The same want of sympathy with the archaic 
style of the building is shown in the treatment of 
details, and especially in the masonry, which is in 
marked contrast with the old work; the result 
being to give quite a modern character to the 
exterior of a church which dates, as we are told, 
from the thirteenth century. 

Judging from what has already been done, we 
may well fear that the interior restorations will 
be equally incongruous, unless some timely influ- 
ence is brought to bear on the building com- 
mittee. Ihope that a remonstrance coming through 
your pages may receive some attention. 

ECCLESIOLOGIST. 








A PLEA FOR THE EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 


PERMIT me to suggest that attention be at 
once directed to the question of securing all the 
structure, except the annexes, as a permanent 
building. At the outset the exterior was univer- 
sally condemned as ugly, and one is certainly not 
much impressed with its beauty; but surely it 
might be made much more attractive: there is 
the skeleton, which can be clothed by a beautiful 
integument. Though no architect, I would sug- 
gest that the present squat towers be heightened 
into elegant spires, and the long line of roof of the 
nave broken by a tower, carried up over the 
grand entrance, in Cromwell-road, somewhat in 
the style of the Giralda, at Seville, for instance, 
and the northern termination of the transepts 
appropriately finished off: the building would 
then, with the proposed mosaics and ornaments of 
terra-cotta, make a very respectable appearance ; 
while I fearlessly challenge the world to produce 





an interior more perfect as to light, ventilation, and 
general effect : it is, moreover, one endeared now to 
thousands by most pleasing associations. Imagine, 
too, the effect of its being lighted by gas; sun- 
lights on the top and a circle of jets round the drum 
of the dome, and a long line of lights each side of 
the nave. What a pity it seems to destroy all 
this, while the neighbouring museum is, I believe, 
refusing gifts for want of stowage-room ; valuable 
collections are rotting in museum cellars ; acres for 
the proper display of geological specimens are 
required; and the “hall for whales ” (over which 
facetious members of the House made so merry) is 
still a desideratum. 

The all-important subject financial might surely 
for the present be arranged between the commis- 
sioners, contractors, and guarantors, until the 
question of a national grant, if necessary, can be 
discussed. The expense, too, of demolition, and 
the danger in the case of the domes, will be very 
great; in return for which, the value of the mate- 
rials will be little indeed. 

Currente calamo, I would, in conclusion, sug- 
gest that the road through the Park be for ever 
kept open to the public, and also be made to run 
direct into the Exhibition-road. The bridge over 
the Serpentine might be easily widened by making 
an iron overhanging footpath on each side, re- 
placing the present heavy stone balustrade by a 
light elegant railing. P. Hinckes Brep. 








ON THE DECORATION OF THEATRES. 


Srvce at this moment there seems at last some 
chance of reform in theatrical building, the ques- 
tion of decoration may not be out of place. Fes- 
toons of flowers tied up in ribbons, cockatoos 
sitting on sticks between lisping nymphs, and such- 
like work, one would wish to see burnt, with much 
other rubbish stored away in old lumber-rooms of 
theatres. But a very beautiful decoration might 
be painted with the same materials. Let us fancy 
a trellis-work thickly intertwined with lovely 
creepers full of rich-coloured blossoms, and birds 
interspersed here and there amongst the leaves: 
the whole thing would be full of rich colour; and 
yet in no place would there be any prominent 
object to attract the eye from the whole: the 
effect would be continuous. The trash we hear 
talked of in certain quarters about flat treatment 
everywhere, always flat, leaves made flat, every- 
thing flat, would here receive a lesson that the 
“ flat ” law is notabsolute. Flat ornament is good 
in places, but is not to abolish well drawn and 
coloured nature altogether. An excellent example 
of natural treatment is the Japanese: the bushes, 
birds, and flowers are very lovely, full of feeling 
for nature, and would be good motifs for a Euro- 
pean version of the same. Another excellent style 
for decoration of theatres would be the Indian and 
Persian foliage patterns: this is, more or less, on 
the flat-treatment principle. 

Nothing can be more sickly than the Munich, 
Belgian, and French wall decoration, — thin, 
washy colours, with bad adaptations of by- 
gone styles in ornamental parts. In this style 
it would be better to take white or some rich body 
colour, and powder it with conventional ornament 
in gold or silver; lacquered, to take off the 
monotony of dead gold. I do not enter much 
upon a higher class of ornament, namely, some 
legend told throughout the whole theatre in one 
continuous picture all along the panels; as this 
would require great painters, and could only be 
absurd in the hands of inferior workmen. Benozzo 
Gozzoli, in the Campo Santo at Pisa, calls up ideas 
of what such a decoration might be. All orna- 
ments in relief, particularly plaster relief or bits of 
wood nailed on, are totally out of place in a theatre, 
as they catch the dust, cannot easily be cleaned, 
and, if they could, would give unnecessary labour ; 
moreover, the hangings with which a theatre is 
covered at night continually pull them off, break, 
and dirty them. Surfaces should be flat in a 
theatre. The proscenium should of course be 
treated as a frame to a picture, without any 
attempt at architectural effect in shape of pillars, 
pediment, or the like; and the drop-scene should 
not, consequently, be treated as a curtain in folds, 
but asa flat surface, with panels of painting, some- 
what on the motif of an Early Italian altar 
frontal. To have an effect of folds is doubly 
offensive as the curtain either goes up or falls. 
The top hanging should go straight across on the 
principle of a super-frontal. As to the ceiling, 
its decoration must be considered in connexion 
with tke new system of lighting introduced in 
Paris at La Gaieté, of which I am not able to 
speak. As to hangings of boxes, I should suggest 
cloth of gold or silver on a coloured ground suited 
to light. A. W. 


PAYMENT OF ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


Srz,—Your correspondent of last week draws a 
very pitiful picture of the position of architects’ 
assistants at the present time; and, as one of 
that body, I should be very sorry if I could 
believe all his statements to be generally cor- 
rect. If he is “one fully competent to assist 
the principal in all branches of the profes- 
sion,” I think he has been most unfortu- 
nate; as I venture to add there are many archi- 
tects at the present time who would be glad to 
offer what may be termed a respectable salary for 
such services. My experience has taught me that 
there are comparatively few calling themselves 
“assistants” who really possess the qualifications 
entitling them to high remuneration. Architects 
have been so pestered and troubled with young 
men who, setting themselves forth as “thoroughly 
qualified,” turn out to be nothing more than 
“copying clerks,” that I admit it is not an easy 
matter to obtain the salary which an assistant who 
knows his duties ought reasonably to expect. Itis 
as much trouble for an architect to be continually 
directing his assistant(?) in his progress as it 
would be to perform the work entirely himself; and 
hence the low salaries frequently offered. I be- 
lieve architects to be as liberal as any other body 
of professional men ; although they, of course, de- 
sire to get their work done at as cheap a rate as 
possible, as the advertisements in your columns 
occasionally inform us; where, for example, an 
“ Artistic Draughtsman ” is wanted, the salary (in 
brackets) not toexceed 100/. perannum! But we 
find artistic draughtsmen are not to be obtained 
for that amount; for lo! in the following week, 
the advertisement is repeated, with a tempting 
bait of 207. added to the previous sum. In refer- 
ence to your correspondent’s query, “ What should 
be the salary of an architect’s assistant ?” this 
will, of course, in a great measure be influenced 
by the ability of the party; but I believe it is 
generally admitted that from 1301. to 1502. per 
annum is a fair remuneration, assuming the hours 
to be from ten to four; and no architect, in these 
days of competition, ought to grudge an extra 
102. or 202. per year to one possessing the addi- 
tional qualification of being a first-rate colourist. 
Let your correspondent search the field, and I 
have no doubt he will find some one through 
whose liberality he will be enabled to wipe his 
hands clean of “tax-collectors and creditors.” 

An ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT. 








SOCIAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Wuat is the use of travelling if we neglect 
taking advantage of improvements that may strike 
us in the manners and customs of our Continental 
neighbours? A week’s sojourn in Paris brought 
many under my notice, some of which possibly 
you may deem worthy of a place in your 
columns. 

The shop shutters have two handles placed near 
the bottom of each, by which means they are 
lifted with great ease into their place without the 
chance of breaking the windows or crushing the 
fingers, as is often the case in closing our shops. 

The sun-blinds are quietly wound out or in 
by machinery fixed in the wall, on the same prin- 
ciple in use with us for our iron revolving shutters. 

Men are constantly employed with brooms and 
barrows to remove the horse-dung from the 
carriage way, whereby a greater purity of atmo- 
sphere is obtained, and the roads are always kept 
clean. 

When the inside of an omnibus is full, the con- 
ductor places a notice to that effect in large 
legible letters, “ Complet.” In this country how 
often do we observe elderly ladies and gentlemen, 
at vast discomfort to themselves, wading through 
the muddy roads, after hailing an omnibus, to be 
informed, in a coarse, brutal manner by the con- 
ductor, “ Full inside.” 

We have a great many drinking-fountains in 
this metropolis; but they are kept in such a 
dirty state, by a parcel of urchins, that respect- 
able people cannot avail themselves of their ad- 
vantages. Why do the police ignore this kind of 
property? In Paris men are specially appointed 
to look after and keep in proper repair and 
cleanliness the numerous fountains adorning that 
gay metropolis. 

A very pretty idea is that of surrounding 
statues with flowers and shrubs, well worthy of 
imitation here. Look at the bare appearance of 
the Duke of Wellington’s statue at the Royal 
Exchange: within the iron railing, at the base, 
we find mud and orange-peel,—why not some 
ev 





ergreens ? 
In the theatres of Paris ladies are accommodated 
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with a foot-stool—a great comfort to many during 
the evening. 

The management at the railway stations to 
facilitate the entry into the carriages is superior 
to ours, though open perhaps to some objection. 
Instead of rushing from all quarters of the 
compass to the ticket-office, and fighting for posi- 
tion, you have to take your turn singly in rota- 
tion as you arrive : might is not allowed to triumph 
over weakness or right. Possessed of your billet 
you pass on; and, presenting it to an attendant, he 
directs you into a large and lofty waiting-room, 
divided into three classes, into one of which you 
enter according to the price of your ticket. A 
door in each of the compartments opens on to the 
platform. As soon asthe train is drawn up ready 
to receive passengers, the first-class door is opened ; 
and, when they are corafortably seated, the seconds 
are allowed to proceed to their seats; and thus, 
all that driving and confusion visible upon our 
platforms is removed, to the great comfort of 
the nervous and unprotected. 

I think there is room for improvement in many 
of the before-mentioned things in this country, 
which only require to be pointed out to be adopted 
by my practical countrymen. EaGLe Erg. 








NEW BAPTIST CHAPEL, WOODHOUSE. 
LANE, LEEDS. 


Sir,—I observe you ask the question, “‘ Are we to 
understand that the first prize is to be awarded to one 
design, and that another design is selected to be carried 
out?’ 

In reply, I beg to hand you an extract from the condi- 
tions of competition, by which you will at once see that, 
as Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe were engaged to erect the 
chapel, they could not receive the first prize: it was 
therefore awarded to Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson :— 

“*Two prizes will be given,—one of 20/., the other of 
10/.,—in order of merit, considering the nature of the 
ground and the funds in the hands of the committee. 
Should, however, the architect whose plan is most pre- 
ferred be engaged as architect for the erection of the 
chapel, the prizes will be given to the second and third 
in order of merit.”’ 

This clause was inserted at the special suggestion of 
several of the competing architects; in order that, as far 
possible, their efforts might meet with some acknowledg- 
ment, JAMES Hotroyp. 








COMPENSATION CASES IN NOTTINGHAM. 


THREE important arbitrations under the Lands 
Clauses Act have just been concluded in this town 
between the Midland Railway Company, who are 
taking portions of certain building lands for the 
purpose of erecting a bridge over the Wilford-road, 
and the owners of the lands in question, Messrs. 
Whitehead & Davies; the charitable trustees of 
Nottingham ; and the trustees of the late Robert 
Booth. In the first two cases, Mr. Thomas Hawks- 
ley, C.E., was the arbitrator appointed on the 
part of the claimants, and Mr. Thomas Huskin- 
son, surveyor, on the part of the railway company. 
In the last case, Mr. Frederick Jackson, engineer 
and architect, was appointed by the claimants, 
and Mr. Huskinson again by the railway company. 
Mr. Jeremiah Matthews, of Birmingham, was the 
umpire in all three cases. 

The arbitrators and umpire sat at the George 
Hotel, in Nottingham, for several days in the 
months of June and July last, for the purpose 
of holding their inquiry; when Mr. Field, barrister, 
appeared on behalf of all the claimants, and Mr. 
Welsby on behalf of the company. A very full 
investigation of the respective claims took place ; 
and on the part of Messrs. Whitehead & Davies 
the following professional gentlemen gave evi- 
dence :—Mr. S. Hickson, Mr. F. Williamson, Mr. 
T. C. Hine, Mr. F. Jackson, Mr. R. Jalland, 
Mr. J. Jackson, and Mr. J. S. Norris; and also 
Mr. Simpson and Mr. Dennett, builders, all of 
Nottingham. The witnesses for the charitable 
trustees were Mr. Jalland, Mr. F. Jackson, Mr. 
Norris, Mr. Hine, Mr. Hickson, and Mr. Simpson ; 
and for Booth’s trustees, Mr. Norris, Mr. Hine, 
Mr. Williamson, Mr. Hickson, and Mr. Dennett. 
The witnesses on behalf of the railway company 
were Mr. Crossley, their engineer; Mr. John 
Bromley, of Derby; Mr. H. Goddard, of Lincoln ; 
Mr. Pownall and Mr. Shaw, of London; and 
Mr. F. R. Booker and Mr. Sutton, of Nottingham. 

A considerable difference existed in the esti- 
mates of the gentlemen on either side; and, the 
arbitrators failing to agree, all three cases passed 
into the hands of the umpire, who last week 
published his award, and adjudged the railway 
company to pay to Messrs. Whitehead & Davies, 
2,700/.; to Booth’s trustees, 2,380/.; and to the 
charitable trustees, 513/.; and also to construct 
certain retaining walls upon the claimants’ lands, 
which will become the property of the latter, and 
will probably involve an outlay of 800/. or 1,000/. 
more ; making the total compensation to the three 


claimants about 6,500/., exclusive of the costs of 
the inquiry, the whole of which on both sides will 
be paid by the railway company. 








Hliscellanen. 


THE Harriey Institution, SOoUTHAMPTON.— 
The new Institution was opened by Lord Palmer- 
ston on Wednesday last. A view of the building 
will be found in an earlier volume of our journal. 

NvuMBERING OF HovsEes.—A correspondent 
again urges, that if all those persons who wisely 
put a gas fanlight over their doors would have the 
numbers of their houses painted thereon, it would 
be a great convenience tomany. The cabmen need 
not leave their box to examine the door, nor the 
footmen get down to examine it, while many a wet 
head would be spared to an octogenarian cab- 
traveller. 

Sr. Pavur’s ScHoors, Istinaton.—These schools, 
substantial brick erections, with arches of black 
and red brick, after the fashion of the day, are 
now open for their good purpose. They will accom- 
modate 180 boys and 150 girls, and include 
residences for the master and mistress. Mr. 
Mathews was the architect under whose super- 
intendence they have been erected; and Messrs. 
Hill & Son were the contractors. The number of 
churches, chapels, and schools recently erected or 
now in progress in Islington is as remarkable as 
it is gratifying. 

ANTIFROST WATERPIPE PROTECTOR.—An ap- 
paratus has been patented by a Mr. Jones, and is 
sold by Messrs. Bury & Pollard, of Southwark, 
whereby, it is said, frost is prevented from stop- 
ping or bursting supply-pipes. The apparatus 
includes a pipe containing a rod connected with 
valves, and by means of which the supply is let on 
and off, all water remaining in the pipe of the 
apparatus being allowed to run off; so that no 
water remains which can be frozen. The apparatus 
can be made self-acting when the supply is constant 
and at high pressure. 

ExLecTRO-Maanetic EnGinE.— Mr. George 
Fuller Guy, of Bury St. Edmund’s, according to 
the local Post, has discovered an apparent solution 
of the problem, how to apply electro-magnetic 
force to the production of a continuous and equable 
rotary motion, such as might be available for 
machinery, at an expense sufficiently small, per 
horse-power, to enable it to compete with steam ; 
especially when to its safety and portability should 
be added other advantages most valuable under 
peculiar circumstances. From a small working 
model of his machine, Mr. Guy has had built, by 
Mr. Boby, of Cornhill, an engine of considerable 
power, which was exhibited to the members of the 
British Association at Cambridge, at their con- 
cluding soirée. 

Iron Rartway BrivGE For Inp1A.—The third 
of a series of twelve spans which are to constitute 
an iron lattice bridge over the river Jumna, near 
Delhi, has been completed by Messrs. Ormerod, 
Grierson, & Co., of Hulme. The bridge is for the 
East Indian Railway Company, and is from designs 
by Mr. A. M. Rendel, C.E., London. It is con- 
structed so as to answer the double purpose of a 
railway and an ordinary road, the railway being 
along the top, and the roadway beneath it. Each 
girder is 216 feet long, and this gives a clear span 
of 205 feet between the piers, of which there will 
be eleven. The twelve spans will therefure form 
a structure having a total length of over halfa mile. 
Confining attention to a single span as represent- 
ing the main features of the entire bridge, it may 
be described as consisting of two principal girders, 
with two tops and two bottoms, formed of 3-inch 
plates; each top and bottom being united by dia- 
gonal lattice-bars, so as to form one main girder, 
which is united to a similar one transversely by 
means of strong cross girders. Between the upper 
side of the lower roadway and the under side of the 
railway there is a clear height of 16 feet; and the 
total breadth of the bridge at its centre is 18 feet. 
It has a slight rise towards the middle; being con- 
structed with a camber of 5 inches. None of the 
rivet-holes in this bridge are punched: multiple 
drilling-machines, five in number, were construct- 
ed specially for the purpose. We understand that 
the Messrs. Cochrane, of the Woodside Ironworks, 

Dudley, were the first who applied this ponderous 
machinery to bridge-building. The holes made in 
this manner, besides being more accurate than 
when punched, are said to leave the iron much 
stronger, and its fibre uninjured. The iron has been 
supplied by the Shelton Bar Iron Company, near 
Stoke, and was required to bear a tensile strain of 
twenty-one tons to the inch of section. The break- 
ing strain is estimated at from 2,500 to 3,000 





tons, equally distributed. 





Worxkine Men’s Cortece, Great Ormoyp. 
STREET.—At the commencement of the first term 
or the season, on Monday next, the principal, the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., will deliver the Opening 
address. 

STEAM-MANUFACTURED PAPER-HANGINGS, — 
The Bristol Mirror describes samples of paper. 
hangings printed by steam, and equal, the writer 
says, to anything manufactured by hand-power, 
They are facsimiles of the only specimens of 
steam-printed wall-papers sent to the Exhibition; 
and, being printed by steam, they are turned ont 
at about half the cost at which they could be pro. 
duced by hand labour. The patterns are various, 

New Jetty, Drvonrort Dockyarp.—Mr, 
Henry Grissell writes as follows:—‘I read in 
your notice of the new jetty at Devonport dock. 
yard, ‘that the work was designed and has been 
constructed by Mr. H. Grissell, of London.” Iam 
always pleased when I hear my work is approved 
of, as in all cases I desire to do my best; but, at the 
same time, honour should be given to whom honour 
is due: in this case I am not the designer, but 
simply the constructor. The work was designed 
for the Admiralty Board, in the Office of the Di. 
rector of Works at Somerset House ; and the credit 
of the design belongs entirely with that officer’s 
department. I did my best to execute the works 
well and substantially, and shall be quite satisfied 
by my share in the work giving satistaction.” 

New Pavizion Hospirat at WOoLWICH.—The 
new Herbert General Military Hospital, now 
building for the Government on Kidbrook Com- 
mon, by Messrs. Myers, of Lambeth, at a cost of 
160,000/ , is ready for roofing in. The building 
stands upon seven acres of land, having a frontage 
of 900 feet by 500 feet, with seven pavilions 300 
feet long from north to south, containing 22 
wards, each of which will be fitted with 32 beds. 
It has also a dispensary, bath rooms, separate 
wards for lunatics, and numerous offices. There 
are 800 men employed upon the works; Lieutenant 
Newsome, Royal Engineers, acting as inspector for 
the Government. The facings of the building are 
of the best Suffolk white bricks, with Bath-stone 
dressings for the windows and doors. All the floors 
are fire-proof on Messrs. Barrett’s patent—filled 
in with concrete. The site was selected by the late 
Lord Herbert and the Army Sanitary Commission; 
and the building will form the most extensive 
military hospital in the kingdom. 

Dornes OF THE NEWCASTLE CORPORATION IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE NEWCASTLE ARCHITECTS. 
At the last meeting of the Newcastle council, 
Mr. Oliver called attention to an alleged derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of the schools and 
charities committee. The subject related to the 
contemplated new grammar school, in connexion 
with which the services of Mr. Johnston Hogg 
had been secured; the cause of complaint being the 
non-compliance with the resolution of the corpo- 
ration of the 3rd of July, 1861, by which the com- 
mittee were authorised to advertise for plans and 
specifications for the intended erection. The 
matter has been taken up by the members of the 
Northern Architectural Association, who, appa- 
rently not satisfied with the explanation of the 
chairman, have appointed a deputation of their 
number to wait on the schools and charities com- 
mittee, with the view, no doubt, of urging the 
claims of the local profession to consideration. The 
decision of the committee in the engagement of 
Mr. Hogg was, we understand, not unanimous. 

MonvUMENTAL.—The statue of the late Mr. 
Herbert Ingram, at Boston, has been inaugurated. 
The statue has been erected in the churchyard, 
near to the Market-place. The foundation and 
erection of the monument were carried out by 
Mr. J. H. Baker, of Boston, The foundation 
consumed about sixty tons of materials. The 
base and pedestal of the statue consist of polished 
Peterhead granite, weighing about thirty tons. 
In the front of the pedestal is a niche for the 
fountain, which is not completed. The pedestal 
and base are 14 feet high. The statue, designed 
and sculptured by Mr. A. Munro, is 10 feet high, 
and is of fine white Italian statuary marble, weigh- 
ing about four tons. The figure stands erect, 
with head uncovered, and a volume in the hand. 
The total cost of the statue has been about 2,000/. 
——Mr. John Steell, R.S.A., Edinburgh, bas 
accepted the commission for a statue of Mr. 
Baxter, to be erected in the Baxter-park, Deals 
and has undertaken to have it completed an 
erected in the park by the 3lst July, 1863.—— 
The bronze statue of Boissy d’Anglas, which stood 
in the Champs Elysées, in front of the Palais 
d’Industrie, has been removed to his native town, 
Annonay. The inauguration took place amidst an 
immense concourse of the inhabitants of the de 





partment of Ardéche. 
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Excavations AT Rome.—An important dis- 
covery has just been made at Rome, on property 
belonging to Mr. Randanini, situate outside the 
St. Sebastian Gate, of an ancient Jewish cemetery, 
with paintings, inscriptions, and sarcophagi. Up 
to the present time, few monuments of the kind 
have been discovered. 

Tue StarFoRD County SURVEYORSHIP.—This 
office is vacant by the death of Mr. Charles Trub- 
shaw. His appointment as connty surveyor took 
place in 1850, on the retirement of Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Trubshaw was also consulting engineer to the 
millowners on the Trent, acted as arbitrator in 
many important architectural and other matters, 
and gave valuable evidence on important railway 
pills, Asa Freemason, he took the highest de- 
grees, and filled the office of P.G.S.W. Of the 
Staffordshire Knot Lodge he was the founder. 

CuurcH BUILDING IN YORKSHIRE.—At the an- 
nual soirée of the Bradford Church of England 
Literary Institute, the Rev. H. J. Burfield, M.A., 
of that town, made a speech, in the course of which 
he said, that since the see of Ripon was reconsti- 
tuted, in 1836, there had been no less than 145 
new churches added to the West Riding of York- 
shire. He found that, in addition to that number, 
17 churches, of which the Leeds parish church was 
one, had been entirely rebuilt and considerably 
enlarged; making a grand total of 162 churches 
consecrated in that particular diocese in the space 
of 26 years, or something like one church every 
two months extending over that period. 

PartraL OPENING oF LoNDON, CHATHAM, AND 
Dover Rattway.—A portion of the metropolitan 
end of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
has been opened. This new line will have two 
entrances into London,—one running into the 
Victoria station at the West-end; the other run- 
niog into Farringdon-street, in the City, with a 
connexion between the two. It is this connexion 
that has been opened, trains having commenced 
to run from the Victoria station through Battersea, 
Stockwell, Clapham, Brixton, Walworth, and 
Newington, to the Elephant and Castle. This 
curve line performs, in fact, for the south of 
London, very much of what the North London 
Railway does for the suburbs on the Middlesex 
side. The distance is accomplished in twenty-five 
minutes. 

THe MARsHLAND INUNDATION.—The endea- 
vour to exclude the sea-water from Marshland 
Fen drain by raising the banks from the ruined 
sluice to the earth dam, 400 yards above, has 
been so far successful, and the tides are now 
lessening. It remains to be considered what is 
best to be done for preventing a renewal of the 
calamity by works of a permanent character. 
The inundated district, especially in Marshland 
Fen, still presents a most desolate appearance; 
and in passing along the Wisbeach Railway, one 
sees the water extending on both sides as far as 
the eye can reach, Mr. Harding, C.E., is the 
engineer acting for the Marshland Smeeth and 
Fen Commissioners. He has a confident expecta- 
tion of devising an outlet for the drainage which 
shall have all the efficiency of sluices, in cases 
where navigation is not concerned, without the 
danger and expense that constantly attend these 
structures, 

Deopanps: Coroners’ Inquests.— Within 
my memory,” says an inquirer, “ when an accident 
occurred, it was customary to inflict a kind of fine 
or penalty thus: supposing a boy was run over by 
a vehicle, the verdict was recorded ‘ Accidental 
death, with a deodand of one shilling upon the 
cart.’ As this appears to have fallen into desue- 
tude, I imagine there must be some statute re- 
pealing such an enactment. Can you refer me to 
it? Further, did the deodand go to the lord of 
the manor or the Crown originally ? One would 
be inclined, from the derivation, to say to the 
Church. To amplify this query, can you inform 
meif coroners’ records are preserved, and where ?” 
To this the editor of Notes and Queries replies,— 
The deodandum of our jurisprudence may be 
reckoned among the mysterious things of history. 
The deodand is philanthropic, it is religious, and 
it is so far clerical, that its value, when levied, 
Ws handed over to the clergy. Fleta, a com- 
mentator on English law, temp. Edward I., says 
that the deodand is to be sold, and the price dis- 
tributed to the poor, for the soul of the king, his 

ancestors, and all faithful people departed this life. 

et it was not ecclesiastical : it cannot be reco- 
vered by suit in the courts of canon law, but only 
in the courts of the king’s coroner, either for 
Counties, or for all England. This ancient custom 
br abolished by act 9th and 10th Vict., cap. 62, 
it heal we no erie ca 

» orfeiture o i 
respect of homicide, sie Staal 


LECTURE ON Guass.—Mr. Alderman Hartley 
(says the Gateshead Observer) lectured at Sunder- 
land, on Monday night, “On the Manufacture of 
Glass.” The rector of Bishopwearmouth pre- 
sided. 

IMITATION OF THE HuMAN VorIce.—We hear 
from Paris of the exhibition, on the Boulevard 
Magenta, of the figure of a woman so constructed 
as to sing various songs. A tube of india-rubber 
represents the larynx: the voice has a compass of 
two octaves. The inventor is Mr. Faber, formerly 
professor of mathematics in Germany. 

THe Macuine Gors By Steam. — There is a 
story of one of the hangers-on who get offices be- 
cause they need them, and had been appointed 
engineer, a business of which he had no know- 
ledge. The day after his appointment, a gentle- 
man and two ladies had the curiosity to look at 
the engine-room and its machinery, where they 
found the new office-holder on duty merely as 
usher; practical engineers doing the real duty of 
the so-called “assistant engineer.” ‘“ How many 
horse-power is your engine?” ‘“‘ Horse-power!” 
replied greeny, with a look of mingled pity and 
contempt, “ don’t you know the machine goes by 
steam ?” 

THe New Town-Hat. For Hut1.—tThe foun- 
dation-stone of this intended edifice was laid by 
the newly elected mayor (Alderman Hodge), on 
Thursday, 9th inst., with much ceremony. The 
architect is Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, of Leeds and 
London, whose design was selected by Mr. Tite 
for the first premium from about forty sets of 
drawings. Mr. C. Pulman is clerk of the works. 
Mr. Addy, of Leeds, contracts for the whole of the 
works, except the warming and ventilation: the 
amount of his contract is 20,0007. The ironwork 
will be done by Mr. Nelson, of Leeds; and the 
plastering by Mr. Mountain, of Leeds. We under- 
stand that the building is to be completed in two 
years. 

TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH CHINA.— 
The Journal of St. Petersburg of the 4th inst. 
contains an important announcement. An order 
of the day of the Director-General of Ways and 
Public Works states that the construction of the 
line of Siberian telegraph, which has already 
reached Omsk, and will, in the course of 1863, be 
extended to Irkutsk, has, with the assistance of 
the post, allowed of a more rapid interchange of 
communications between Europe and China; and 
arrangements have been carried out to enable the 
Western Powers to correspond with China vid 
Russia, Despatches from the interior of the 
empire, destined for Kiachta and Pekin, will be 
received for transmission at the telegraph stations 
at St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Nijni-Novgorod. 


ScHINKEL’s ARCHITECTURAL COLLECTIONS.— 
The large and curious collection of relics and 
drawings in the Schinkel Gallery, which forms 
part of the Architectural Academy in Berlin, is at 
last under careful examination, with a view to its 
being re-arranged and catalogued, by his son-in- 
law, Baron Alfred von Wolzogen. The Atheneum 
says,—The versatile and prolific industry of the 
Prussian artist hardly enjoys sufficient credit at 
the time present. He worked during a period 
when Greek architecture was all-in-all—when a 
Prussian and a Bavarian sovereign would have, by 
his Spree or his Isar, an Acropolis reproduced, or 
a Pompeian house built, or a Pantheon arranged 
for statues of the heroes and men of geuius of 
Christendom. Schinkel had, further, to execute 
his dreams and commissions under thwarting in- 
fluences. The last king but one was given to use 
the pruning-knife’s economy without mercy or 
consideration for the pictorial fancy of the archi- 
tect: the last was almost a more dangerous 
patron, being himself a dilettante who interpolated 
fancies and imposed conditions when a garden- 
house was to be built or a capital was to be laid 
out: for one of the royal visions which Schinkel 
was expected to embody amounted to nothing less 
than a new metropolis, with churches, palaces, 
market-places, municipal buildings, streets, 
squares, public gardens and statues, all to be pro- 
vided for beforehand. Under conditions of office 
such as these, the actual visible result of marble, 
brick, or stucco left, hardly decides the merit of 
the architect. But the mass of drawings and 
plans left by Schinkel fully attests it. In one port- 
folio is the design for a superb and elaborate 
Gothic cathedral, with every working plan and 
detail prepared with exquisite finish: in another 
lies buried for ever the notion of a Crimean palace 
bespoken hard by Balaklava for the Empress of 
Russia. Then, for all his works, Schinkel, who 
began life as a painter, provided the decorations, 
designed the frescoes to be executed, and the 





statues. 


THE LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
The usual bi-monthly meeting of this society was 
held in the Town Library, Guildhall, Leicester, on 
the 29th ult. Several presentations were made, 
and objects of interest exhibited and described. 
Mr. James Thompson then read a short paper on 
Latimer’s house at Thurcaston ; and the Rev. J. 
H. Hill some notes on Allexton Church, Leicester- 
shire, the restoration of which is placed under the 
management of Mr. Millican, of Leicester. 

CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCHOLOGICAL, 
AND Historic Socrety.—The opening meeting 
of the session was held in the Society’s room, St. 
Peter’s Churchyard, on Thursday, 9th instant, 
when Mr. Horatio Lloyd read a paper on “ The 
Discovery of Roman Remains upon the Site of the 
Ancient City of Uriconium at Wroxeter ;” and Mr. 
James Rogers exhibited a number of curiosities 
and coins, recently discovered while excavating in 
Farringdon-street, London. 

THE CHELTENHAM BorouGH SURVEYORSHIP. 
This office is now vacant; serious illness, attended 
with symptoms of mental aberration, having re- 
cently incapacitated Mr. Dangerfield, who for the 
last ten years has discharged its duties. Mr. 
Dangerfield’s appointment has been cancelled with 
the understanding that any candidate elected to 
supply his place shall resign in the event of Mr. 
Dangerfield’s recovery within six months. Three 
gentlemen are named as candidates for the vacant 
office,—Mr. D. J. Humphris, Mr. Knight, and 
Mr. T. Darby. 

STRIKE AMONG THE DupLEY NAILMAKERS.— 
A strike, it appears, has taken place among the 
Dudley nailmakers, in consequence of the masters 
reducing their wages. The Lye Waste nail- 
makers having been receiving the full price, the 
Dudley nailers have been to Lye Waste, and per- 
suaded the men there to strike until the Dudley 
people got the same rate conceded. A man named 
Joseph Pearson, at the Lye, refused to strike ; and 
in consequence a threat was made “that he would 
have his wind stopped before long, if he did not 
strike.” This threat was carried into execution 
on Wednesday night, when Pearson’s shop was 
entered, and a pair of blast bellows cut. 

DETERMINED ATTEMPT TO MURDER AN IN- 
VENTOR.—Mr. Mallon, a mechanic, living in Hol- 
beck, Leeds, has recently invented a coal-cutting 
machine, by which the work of twelve men can be 
done in a day’s labour; and so has excited a mis- 
taken but deadly enmity on the part of the miners 
in his neighbourhood. He was knocked down by 
three of them the other day, and one of the mis- 
creants passed a rope round his neck and attempted 
to strangle him. Mallon, however, with great 
presence of mind, thrust his hand into his 
assailant’s eye with such force, that the scoundrel 
screamed out, and left hold of Mallon, but the 
other two ruffians pitched him into a lock. 
Mallon fell some nine feet before reaching the 
water; but, being fortunately an excellent swim- 
mer, he managed to get out again. He has re- 
peatedly been threatened by letter of late, and 
advised to “insure his life.” 

THe ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES OF NORFOLK 
AND SurroLk.—A joint meeting of these societies 
has been held at Beccles; the Ven. Lord A. Har- 
vey, president of the Suffolk Institute of Archzo- 
logy, in the chair, in the absence of Sir John 
Boileau, the president of the Norfolk Archzologi- 
cal Society. Mr. Tymms read a short paper on 
the etymology of the word Beccles, by Mr. Chur- 
nock, who found its derivation in the Latin for 
church, with the word for beautiful as a prefix 
(Bella ecclesia). Another paper on the same sub- 
ject, by Mr. Spurdens, and read by Mr. Manning, 
gave as the origin of the word the name of a 
distinguished family who dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood in ancient times; but neither explanation 
appeared to be very satisfactory to the members. 
Mr. 8. Wilton Rix then commenced a very long 
paper on the Antiquities of Beccles, in which he 
stated his belief that the town was of Saxon 
origin. The party then repaired to Beccles 
Church; and next inspected a Tudor ceiling in 
the house of Mr. Woolnough, cabinet-maker ; 
after which they partook of luncheon in the 
Assembly-rooms. ‘The party then proceeded to 
Gillingham Church, where an explanatory paper, 
contributed to the 7th vol. of the Archeological 
Journal by Mr. J. L. Pettit, was read by the Rev. 
C. R. Manning. Gillingham Hall, a Tudor house 
standing near the church, and the residence of 
Admiral Eden, was also visited; after which the 
party returned through Beccles to Rose Hall, an 
old ‘fudor House, only partly tenantable. Here 
Mr. Tymms read a paper in reference to Roos 
Manor. The last place visited was Barsham 
Church, where the rector, the Rev. J. Yelloly, 





read a paper on the edifice. 
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Panis ACADEMY oF ArTs.—Sixty pupils of the 
Architectural class have entered a protest against 
the bestowal of the architectural prize on a work 
which they allege to be the least deserving one 
sent in. 

Tur MetroporitaN UNDERGROUND RaILway. 
When opened, trains will start from Paddington 
and Farringdon-street every ten minutes from 
eight o’clock in the morning to eight in the 
evening. From six to eight o’clock in the 
morning, and eight to twelve o’clock at night, 
the trains will run only every twenty minutes. 
Express trains will run every hour, running 
the whole distance from Paddington to Farring- 
don-street in ten minutes. All other trains 
will stop at the intermediate stations, the entire 
journey occupying fifteen minutes. Twopence 
will be the lowest fare, and this will be charged 
between any intermediate stations, the lowest 
through fare being threepence. All the classes of 
carriages, third as well as first, will be lighted 
with gas. The line is to be entirely worked by the 
Great Western, at a charge of 45 per cent. on the 
gross receipts, the remaining 55 per cent: being 
secured to the company, who will likewise derive 
a revenue from tollage on the through traffic 
between the Great Northern and Great Western. 
The total expenditure on the line has been about 
1,125,000/., raised by shares and debentures. 
Additional capital to the extent of 300,000/. has 
been raised, against which the company hold a 
large quantity of surplus land, which it has been 
thought advisable not to dispose of until after the 
railway is in complete operation, when its value 
will probably be enhanced. 

CoMPRESSED AIR AS MOTIVE POWER LAID ON 
WkE WatER.—A Mr. Jowitt, of Birmingham, 
proposes to concentrate all the steam power in a 
town to one establishment, and to transmit it 
through pipes of a size in proportion to the power 
required, to be distributed by means of steam- 
engines at the different establishments; compressed 
air being the agent for transmission. At the cen- 
tral establishment steam-engines would be em- 
ployed compressing air into a reservoir, from 
which the power would be transmitted to the 
place where it was wanted by the pipes. At cer- 
tain distances there would be boxes with valves 
across the pipes, so that, if at any time there should 
be discovered a leakage, each length of pipe could 
be tested separately, without it being necessary 
to break up the road until the faulty pipe had 
been found. In fact, the idea is to have power 
turned on to any place where it may be required 
from a common main pipe, just as we have gas 
and water turned on at our houses. At Liverpool, 

says a Birmingham paper, it has been determined 
at no fewer than three thousand warehouses to 
employ the power so transmitted for lifting or 
hoisting purposes. Mr. J. Woore, it is added, has 
a 2}-horse engine, worked by power transmitted 
through pipes half a mile in length, and lifting a 
ton, employed every day at his foundry and engi- 
neering works. A company has been registered 
in Liverpool, and an Act of Parliament applied for, 
in order to enable the scheme to be carried out 
with regard to the other warehouses. 

IMPROVED CoTtaGES AT CopFoRD, IN EssEx.— 
Some new cottages for labourers have just been 
erected at Copford by the Rev. Peter A. L. Wood, 
the rector of this parish, in order to stimulate 
others to follow his good example. The new 
cottages, like the old, are adapted for four families, 
and are built of white bricks, with bands and 
arches of red, open-timber porches, and as much 
external effect as can be produced without in- 
creasing the cost. The two centre cottages have 
on the ground floor a living-room, containing 130 
square feet, with Nicholson’s cottage range with 
oven ; an ironing board on swing legs in front of 
window, and a small dresser with pot-board under; 
a ventilated larder with two tiers of shelves; a 
soullery, with copper and sink; and a fuel closet 
under stairs. On the upper floor are three bed- 
rooms. The two end cottages are similar in ac- 
commodation, but only have one bed-room on the 
ground and two on the upper floor. All the rooms 
have a distinct access from the porch, with the 
exception of the centre cottages, where the stair- 
case ascends from the scullery; and all have a 
window opening to the external air. The sleeping 
apartments have in addition a ventilator in the 
ceiling ; and one bed-room in each cottage has a 
small fire-grate, in case of sickness. There is at 
the back, common to the four cottages, an oven, 
with shed, for making bread ; rain-water tank and 
pump ; with other conveniences. The buildings 
were designed and superintended by Mr. Henry 
M. Eyton, of London, and the cost has been 4601., 


or 115/. each. The rents will realize nearly 21/. 


per annum, or 4} per cent. on the outlay. 





PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY AT JERUSALEM.— 
The Russian journals give an account of the works 
of restoration proceeding at Jerusalem. The en- 
gineers have laid bare foundations which they 
ascribe to the time of Solomon. 

CuiFTON SUSPENSION-RRIDGE.— The contract 
for putting up the chains of the late Hungerford 
Bridge and completing the suspension-bridge at 
Clifton has been taken, and the works are ex- 
pected to be commenced in about three weeks, In 
anticipation of this long-unfinished structure being 
at length completed, Sir Greville Smyth, of Ashton 
Court, has sold 125 acres of land for the purpose of 
building villas on the Somersetshiresideof the Avon. 

UTILIZATION OF Town SEwaGE.—A Manchester 
firm, under the rather flash title of “ The Eureka 
Sanitary and Manure Company,” recently sent a 
deputation to the Earl of Derby for the purpose 
of explaining their mode of procedure; which 
appears to consist in something very like a re- 
turn to the barbarous and objectionable practice 
of ignoring drainage altogether ; collecting the 
most offensive matter in boxes; and actually 
boiling it into “ pulp” for mixture with sifted 
ashes for manure on the one hand; and into 
liquor for washing and cleansing establishments 
on the other. True, they speak of first deodo- 
rizing it by anticipation, or before the boxes are 
placed in the closets; but, however well such 
practices may look in theory (and this one does 
not look well, even in theory), we hope never to 
see it put into practice, as is threatened, at 
Manchester, or in any other town, large or small ; 
although there may be cases in which the sys- 
tem might be permissible, or even advisable. The 
Earl of Derby appears to have preserved a dis- 
creet silence in regard to the explanation of the 
“ Eureka ” deputation, whose main object was to 
obtain the reward offered by the ear], and lately 
announced in our columns. 











TENDERS. 


For rebuilding No. 73, Little Britain, for Mr. Wood. 
Mr. Cesar A. Long, architect :— 
Rummens (accepted) ..... eee £400 0 0 





For Denmark House, facing the sea, Hastings, for Mr. 
Frederick Waters. Mr. Hopkinson, architect :— 


BONWOOG. 6ccciee cocde coccccce £1,019 0 0 
Pattenden ........e0- a eSeueene 786 19 4 
Longhurst.......see. eee eae ere iy fay Mae b 
Broadbridge........ Sine ewinwinie 760 0 0 
eR ree eo v000 725 0 0 
Vidler (accepted) ....cseeseee 689 10 0 





For works and repairs at 24, Westbourne-terrace. 
J.T. Wimperis, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Smith & Taylor ........e0.0+2-. £610 
Foxley ...... S000 0pc\0' 00 0 0'0 0'0we ° 
Ls WV: WODMIGL. 6.00 0's 00:00% eeecrsece 
PEO. wanes sunen sisewGew ries eos 
Duncanson & Moultrie.......... 
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For building a new photographic house, for Mr. Marks, 


Minories. Messrs. Scurry & Wright, architects :— 
MEECTS....cccccccccccccces oven 129 0 0 
Scrivener & White......... cooee 98 0 0 
Marrish...ccccsccscccces coosees 92 0 0 





For repairs at a house, No. 8, Fleur-de-lis-street, Nor- 
ton Folgate; also the erection of three houses adjoining. 
Mr. G. H. Simmonds, architect :— 


Old House. New Houses, 


Longmead ....€215 0 0 ..€1,496 0 0 
Outhwaite .... 325 0 0 .. 1,330 0 0 
Read &Son.... 318 0 0 .. 1,314 0 0 
Pritchard & Son 255 0 0 .. 1,320 0 0 
oo OE eco won © @ .. 3316 0 0 
| eS - 23 00. 1,310 0 0 
Wood &Son .. 230 0 0 1,329 0 0 
Norman & Son 190 0 0 .. 1,200 0 0 
Hudson & Son 239 14 0 .. 1,149 3 0 
Maeers........ 215 00 .. 950 0 0 





For works at Mr. Tripp’s, Blackheath Hill. 
Smith & Williams, architects :— 


Messrs. 


Atle 2. cc cecccscccenccsconcns 2,849 0 © 
LAWTENCE ...cccccccccccccccce 2,140 0 O 
Warburton occceccccccs coccce 2,100 0 0 
Pritchard & Shelton .......... 2,044 0 0 
Pritchard & Son ....secseeeeee 1,994 0 0 
MQRErS .ccccccccccesocccccess 1,988 © O 
Hill, Keddell, & Co. (accepted) 1,968 0 0 





For new church, St. George’s-square, Pimlico. Mr. 
Cundy, architect :— 


Trollope ..ccceccoccccccscess 13,557 0:0 
LUCAS crccccceccccccsccccscce 13,366 0 0 
RODINGON, .00ceccccccces ecoee 13,090 0 0 
BTOMANA .cccccsccccessccccce 19,910 80 
DOWDS ...cccccccccccscccseee 19,944 0 © 
PARR. .000s 000 See ee ee ee 12,578 0 0 
OS eee sina ei ee 12,567 0 0 
Myers & SOmS...esesesesecece 12,545 0 0 





For repairs to house, situate Rhodeswell-road, Step- 
ney. Mr Herbert Ford, architect :— 


Rawlings ........ psvensecnssocsitieg 01:59 
SNUONT.. ccccdcndsnsiepsneeses. LOND 0 
EMROR- dcenneccunseisibsvcces soe 149 0 0 
MOMNGET oc cece ccvccosesevosccece SOD “OD 
BERD. cccccscosceseevececccess «41S O50 





For national schools and teachers’ residences, Ho} 
Trinity parish, Paddington. Messrs. Francis, "archi, 


tects :— 
G. Mansfield & Son .......... £3,704 0 9 
VETS... .ccccecccccvccvece ee 3,406 0 0 
Cowland.........+. ecsccce coos 3,247 0 Q 
W. Lawrence & Sons..... eosee 3,194 0 9 
MPs cna niaakinsm dal ceciccicumes 3,128 0 0 
Keyes & Head (accepted)...... 3,125 0 9 





For St. Luke’s Church, Paddington. Messrs 


.F i 
architects :— am, 





G. Mansfield & Son .......... £5,996 0 6 
Chinnock ..... Coveeccesereceve 5,954 0 0 
Lawrence & Soms .........++ - 5,700 0 0 
MYCTS..ccccrccccccccccccccccs 5329 0 0 
COUT icoein0ks seiceeeaccueoee - 5,232 0 0 
Keyes & Head... ...cscecesscee - 5,040 0 0 
Fish (accepted) .cccscescesece 4,990 0 0 
For three sets of stables, Bayswater. Messrs. Francis 
architects :— : 
Holland & Hannan............£1,166 0 9 
WEAN ccc cevecaceccccss eoee 1,098 0 0 
Bishi... 200.0 sevcveeveccescesece B40 O16 
Keyes & Head ...ccescceeee eee 998 10 0 
. WOOGscasiesce casceee ere ee 994 0 0 





For sundry alterations and additions to Rectory House, 
Southrepps, Norfolk. Mr. Withers, architect :— 








Binton cccccccccccccccece eee £2,518 0 0 
Smith.... ese 2,220 0 0 
Summers . sie, DRED TT. 6 
Chapman .... ese 2,032 0 0 
Greengrass . 1,996 10 0 
Murray & SOM ....ccseccceroes 1,999 0 0 
COPRIBN .0.0:4:0.00 6000.60 080600 s00% 1,989 0 0 





For taking off old roofs and putting on new roofs to 
Belton Church, Lincolnshire. Mr. Withers, architect :— 










Kelsey ....ccc. cece cvvcccecece £520 0 0 
Clark .ccccccccccece - 48910 0 
Stamp .... oe - 455 0 0 
Whitehead ...... coe 384 4 0 





For new church at Hautbois Magna, Norfolk. Mr. 
Thos. Jeckyll, architect :— 


Original, Reduced. 
Hubbard........ £997 0 0 ..€976 0 0 
CORK «60010001 eos 980 0 0 .. 900 0 O 
Bartram ..0- sce 912 0 0 .. 8237 0 0 
Burrell & Baldwin 949 0 0 812 10 0 





For new wing, kitchen offices, and repairs to Borde 
Hill, Cuckfield, Sussex, for Major Mac Adam. Mr.E. A. 
Gruning, architect :— 


Dancy....... eeenee crvesswoscedee, gle 8 @ 
T, ANBCOMBEG. vcs ccesccscsees - 1,369 0 0 
As ANSCOMDE cccccccscccsece - 1,275 0 0 
MIs cieciaisawiales bawkemelcwnse - 1,258 0 0 
Cheeseman & Son ..........4. - 1,240 0 0 
Timewell ......cccccccccccce - 1,187 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A White Slave.—Twenty Years’ Assistant.—C. F.—An Old Clerk.— 
F. S.—J. A, (next week).—J. M.—W. & J. F.—Another Victim— 
Butts—E. A.—Capt. 8. (at office)—T. J.—C. M. E. (we decline to 
recommend).—J, 8. N.—T. W. C.—A. 0. (take the advice of a compe: 
tent person, who can examine the site and see if opposite neighbour 
will really be damaged to any extent).—T. E.—R. C.—G. A. P.—C.J.P, 
—E. R. H. C.—A West-End Surveyor.—Mr. T. (declined with thanks). 
—W. S. (in type).—T. A. 8. (ditto).—G. A. P. (ditto), —Penny-a-liner 
(ditto). —T. M.—R. J. A. (we cannot advise). : 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books, and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not ily for publicati 


Norz.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m, 
Thursday. 

¢a~ NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to The Publisher of the Builder,” No. }, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu. 
nications should be addressed to the ‘“ Editor,” and 
not to the ‘‘ Publisher.” 





———, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WILLIAM ELLISON 


M ee and CONSULTING SURVEYOR, 
13 FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS. FENCHURCH-STREET. EC. 
LASS PAINTERS, possessing _good 


A 1 to 
abilities, WANTED.—Apply, with drawings, or by Q 
Mocars. WARD & HUGHES, 67, Frith-street, Soho-square, London, W 








TO BRICKLAYERS, 


OOD and steady Workmen can neve S 
WINTER’S WORK by applying at the yor eg 


OFFICE, Royal Marine Barracks (Extension Works), 


TAFFORDSHIRE.—Persons _ desirous af 
undertaking the Office of SURVEYOR of = Ist day of 


PUBLIC WORKS within the County of Stafford, from 1 
JANUARY, 1863, are requested to make application in ee 
ied with testi ials to character and gulitty, the a 
addressed ‘To the Clerk of the Peace, Stafford, Se aan on of 
** County Surveyor” in the left-hand corner of the - p 
before the first day of DECEMBER next. The ay y 
will be required to reside at or within a mile of Staffo ‘nding all ex- 
The salary of the Surveyor will be 500/. a-year, = urther parti: 
penses, The duties of the County Surveyor, and 7 Clerk of the 
culars relative to his office, may be obtained from t anwse nested 
rd. Candidates for the County Surveyorship # to mmagisr 
not to send their testimonials or to make any applica . pointed to 
trates individually, or to the committee of magistrates 4P 
examine the testimonials of candidates, 
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ERMANENT- WAY INSPECTOR. — 


WANTED, a thoroughly practical Man for the above. No one 
lapply who has not filled a similar situation on a trunk line, and 
need APT tory reference and testimonials from the last 
ineer he was with, as to qualification, sobriety, and integrity. 
engine 91. per week.—Applicants to state age, and to apply in their 
Wase ndwriting, to the ENGINEER, Monmoutashire Railway and 
vie om pany’s Office, Dock-street, Newport, Monmouthshire. 


TO STONEMASONS. 


WO HUNDRED or THREE HUNDRED 


STONEMASONS will find EMPLOYMENT at Manchest 


ean give satisfac 


Caval C 





TO CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-EENGAGEMENT as 
MANAGER of WORKS. Is accustomed to Gothic work. 
Twelve years’ character. Aged 38.—Address, A. B. 107, Cambridge- 
terrace, Ranelagh-road, Pimlico, 8.W. 





TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, a 

SITUATION, to the above, as IMPROVER. Wages not so 
much an object as a desire to improvement.—Address, T. J. 288, 
Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-market, W. 





papplying to Messrs. J. & H. PATTESON, Oxford-street, Manches- 
ter. ; Wages 30s. per week. 





TANTED, a good Architectural and Per- 
spective DRAUGHTSMAN and COLOURIST. Terms, four 
niineas per week, — Apply, with references, to SKIDMORE’S Art 


5 


Manufactures Company, Coventry. 


TANTED, a useful working FITTER of 
{V ~GasT-IRON, as FOREMAN.—Apply to J. WEEKS & CO. 
Horticultural Builders, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


TO BRICKLAYERS. 
TANTED, Six or Seven good POINTERS. 
Apply to Mr. DOVER, Builder, Cowley-road, or at the Corn 
Exchange, Oxford. 


TANTED immediately, on an Estate in 

the country, under an architect, a SUPERINTENDING 

MAN. He must have a practical knowledge of building, planning, and 

estimating, and must be of good address. Salary, 27. per week.— 

Apply, by letter only, stating full particulars of previous engage- 

ments and capabilities, to Mr. W. POWLEY, 2, Townsend-place, 
Union-street, Borough, S.E. 


ANTED immediately, a MAN to make 

TERRA-COTTA GOODS and CHIMNEY-POTS. None but 

good and steady workmen need apply.—Apply, by letter, stating 

wages required and where last employed, to the MANAGER, 
Dippevhall Silica Works, Farnham, Surrey. 


TO BRICKLAYERS. 


W ANTED, an experienced BRICKLAYER 

t o TAKE some WORK (in the country) by the piece. Must 
be thoroughly conversant with gauged work, aud must send particu- 
lars of previous employment, that strict inquiries may be made,— 
Apply to B. H. U. Office of ‘The Builder.” 


TO ARC HITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 
ANTED, immediately, to go out to 


Denmark, an ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. — Apply 
(post-paid), stating age, previous employments, references, and salary 
required, to E. B. Post-office, Wolverhampton. 


V ANTED, as SUPERINTENDENT or 

_OUT-DOOR MANAGER, by a Company Working some 
Patents in connexion with the Building Trade, an active, pushing 
Man, with good address and knowledge of that business.—Address, 
M.N, care of James Wright, esq. 12, Copthal-court, E.C. 


TO ARTISTS. 


TAN . 
ANTED, a Gentleman who either has 
¥ made or is willing to make ECCLESIASTICAL ART (as 
applying to Glass Painting and Wall Painting) his study. To the 
former a liberal remuneration would be offered.— Apply by letter, 
stating the nature of former engagements, to A, R. 8. Office of “‘ The 


Builder.” 

\ ANTED, a PERSON who is a good 
, draughtsman, and understands wall decoration practicaliy.— 

Apply to LAVERS & BARRAUD, Endell-street, Bloomsbury. 


F TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
W ANTED, by a Young Man (a Builder's 
5 Son), a SITUATION as FOREMAN of BRIUKLAYERS, Can 
make plain working drawings. Understands measuring up and set- 


ting out work. Age 27 years.—Address, C. B. Old St. Pancras- 
Seabsien ae 8 ye $3, Old St, Pancras-road 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as CLERK and ASSISTANT to a Builder. Good refer- 
ences,—Address, G. V. 2. 176, High-street, Mile Town, Sheerness, 
































TO ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATORS. 











TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 


Bai class experienced Plumber, who has fulfilled a respect»ble 
situation, and can give good references as to ability and respectability, 
“> ang - = — Ban Plumber’s Work at per cwt. either with or 
Without materials, Town or country no object.—Address, T. UL 
3, Cottage-place, Brompton, S. W. . . sai —_ 





TO BUILDERS AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 


A S GENERAL FOREMAN, CLERK of 
rp WORKS, or to Manage a Business. An experienced practical 
= pad ae peo is open to an ENGAGEMENT as above. Is 

good estimator ¢ s . &i ars’ refer r 
res, As fio ot ae ude” meron © et employer 


BEd 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, a 
wn SITUATION as GRAINER, PAINTER, and GILDER, in 
own or country. Wages not so much an object as constant employ- 


— H.T. F. care of Mr. Cottis, 12, Polygon, Old Town, 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a constant 


: _, SITUATION as PAPERHANGER. Is willing to fill u hi 
time with Painting.—Address, C. M. 15 G, College-placer Ohelaen. a 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, LAND AGENTS, AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


man. wi — and Engineering SURVEYOR, Leveller, and Draughts- 
salar sen bea yam of the laying-out and construction of 
Post-office, Bebe, references or testimonials,—Address, A. B. C. 
paste ecthesie 














TO RAILWAY COMPANIES, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


r 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMRNT as IN- 
wale SPECTOR of PERMANENT WaY, or General Work 
ome oroughly practical Man. Understands masonry and earth and 
Work. Has lately had charge of large railway works. Testimo- 


ni ; i 
fume, ie ‘ni description.—Address, W. F. 4, Upper Dorset-street, 





TO CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a BRICKLAYER, a RE- 
setting oN NGAGEMENT as FOREMAN. Understands drawing and 
ployer — A, a Good references can be given from present em- 
Amaral dress, G. Z, care of Mr. Shrimpton, Post-otfice, Penn, 


ham, Bucks, 
TO BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in a 


Builder’s Office by the Advertiser 25. I i 
man and a good accountant Can pre se catiuiater nash tneioeae 
b. re estimate: 
Works.—Apply to A. Z. 78, Theobald’s-rad, W.C. ae ee 


WANTED, by two experienced MEN, 


wise. No STAIRS, RAILS, or JOINER’S WORK. Piecework or other- 


bjecti : 
street, Huston-samaea on ay Address, J. WHITE, 4, Exmouth- 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, a practical CLERK of 


can be on a SITUATION in that capacity. Good reference 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND PAINTERS. 
ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 
TION as GENERAL or WORKING FOREMAN, or to TAKE 
CHARGE of a BUSINESS, Unexceptionable references given.— 
Address, B. H. 32, Beresford-street, Walworth. 


TO TIMBER AND STONE MERCHANTS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


WHARF-CLERK and SALESMAN. No objection to travel. 
Is well acquainted with the building-trade, Good reference.—Address, 
8S. W. 24, Elizabeth-street, Pimlico, 8,W. 


TO BUILDERS. 
WANTED, by 








a good Draughtsman, a 

SITUATION in a large Bui'der’s office in the country. He 
has been for the last five years in an architect and surveyor’s office in 
London, and can give excellent references. Being desirous of further 
improvement, no salary will be expected.—Address, E. M. at Mr. 
Stevens’s, 42, Tottenham-court-road, W. 





TO BUILDERS. 
- 
ANTED, PLASTERER’S WORK, by a 
practical man. Materials and labour, or labour only ; in town 
or country. — Direct, X. Y. 142, Lillington-street, Pimlico. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. 


W ANTED immediately, by an experienced 


conduct a business for a widow or otherwise, as Foreman. Under- 
objection to assist in the absence of graining. Can also measure up 
work, and estimate. London preferred; reference if required.— 
Address, N, B. stating terms, to Office of “ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as GENERAL FOREMAN, Clerk of the Works, or to 
manage a business in town or country, who has had more than 
twenty years’ experience, and a thorough practical knowledge of the 
trade in allits branches. Ground werk. ornamental and landscape 
gardening. Can make drawings, take out quantities, and estimate.— 
Address, T. G. 8. 34, Norton Folgate, N.E. 








‘O BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


T . 
ANTED, to PLACE a YOUTH, 16 years 


of age, of good connexions, under the CARE of a respectable 
JOINER (being a Bui!der’s Foreman), where he can be boarded in the 
house and apprenticed to learn the business. A libera! premium will be 
given toaneligible party.—For terme, &c, apply to Messrs. JENNINGS 
& SON, Proctors and Solicitors, 18, Bennett’s-hill, Doctors’ Commons, 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a first-class Plumber, con- 

stant EMPLOYMENT as THREE-BRANCH HAND. — 

Address, M. E. M. 3, Charlotte-place, Old Church-street, Paddington- 
green. 





TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced Staircase 

Hand and General Joiner, a JOB of WORK, by the day or 

by the piece, or as Working Foreman. Aged 36. Good reference,— 
Address, A. B. N. 4, James-street, Old Kent-road, S.E. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION as GRAINER, 

WRITER, and PAINTER if required, either in town or 
country.—Address, N. B, 11, Denbigh-terrace, Notting-hill, London.— 
All letters post-paid. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
IMPROVER, in an Architect’s Office.—Address, W.,W. 8, 
Sussex-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN. In the painting and glazing 
department twelve years. Satisfactory reference from last employer, 
who is retiring from business.—Address, E. L. 64, Newton-street, St. 
Joln’s-road, Hoxton. 


i’ 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, or SHOP FOREMAN, by a thorough 
practical Man. Can be well recommended by last and previous 
employers. No objection to an engagement in the country.—Address, 
G. F. 58, Sun-street, Bishopsgate. 

















TO NUBLEMEN, ARCHITECTS, AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a first-class practical 
JOINER, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or 
Managing Foreman. Understands taking out quautities, estimating, 
&c. He is a good draughtsman, aud well versed in preparing details, 
Thirteen years’ experience as foreman. Undeniable references from 
present and previous employers. Age, 40 years. No objection to go 
abroad.—Address, OMMER, Post-office, Broadway, Hammersmith, 
Middlesex. 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man who is a good 

HOUSE-PAINTER, and who can also grain well, a SITUA- 
TION. Wages not so much an object as permanency.—Address, J. F. 
31, Judd-street, Euston-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in an 


Architect’s Office. Is a good draughtsman; can prepare 
working and detail drawings from rough sketches, colour perspectives, 
and has a knowledge of design.—Address, B, J. 19, Eaat-street, Red 
Lion-square, W.C. 





Oil and Soft Wood Grainer, a permanent SITUATION, or to | 


stands the plumbing, painting, and glazing, in which he has no | 


TO MASTER BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 


PLUMBER. Town orcountry. No objection to a job.—Ad- 
dress, PLUMBER, No. 7, Northampton-row, Clerkenwell. 


ANTED, by a practical Builder, by trad® 

a Joiner, an ENGAGEMENT to take the Management of * 

Job, in town or country, Can prepare detail drawings and measur- 
up work.—Address, S. M. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 








TO MASTER STONE AND MARBLE MASONS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, CONSTANT 

EMPLOYMENT in the aboveline. Thoroughly understands 
monumental work. No objection to the country. —Address, L. 8. 
9, Kingsland-row, Dalston, N.E. 





TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 22, a 


SITUATION in either of the above Offices, or in 
any other capacity where trust and confidence would be appre- 
ciated. Is a neat draughtsman, good accountant, and under- 
stands the general routine of an architect and surveyor’s office. 
Unexceptionable references will be given,—Address, E. C, Post-office, 
Malvern Link, Worcestershire. 


\ N 7 ANTED, byanexperienced DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s or Surveyor’s 
Office. First-class references, and salary moderate.—Address, M. B. 
Money-order Office, 9, High Holborn, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, by a Good PAINTER, Paper- 

hanger, and Glazier, a Constant SITUATION, in town or 

country. Good reference.—Address, W. B. No. 2, Lillington-street, 
Vauxhall-road, Pimlico, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a Carpenter 

and Joiner by trade, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or 

GENERAL FOREMAN, or to take charge of a job; in town or 

country, either as a permanency or otherwise ; or could take the entire 

| manage.ent of asmall«oncern. Has been in business, Good refer- 
ences, &c.—Address, N. R, B. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by a Gentleman who has been 

four years in an architect’s office,a SITUATION. Is a neat 

and careful draughtsman. Should he meet with a suitable engage~- 

ment, would be willing to join in partnership in the course of a short 
time.—Address, ARCHITEC! Pavilion-place, Turnham-green, W. 

















TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, a good designer and per 
spective draughtsman, wishes for a RE-ENGAGEM as 
ASSISTANT to the above; or would be happy to render assistance 
at his own residence in preparing competition or other drawings.— 
Address, M. A. Post-office, Wellington-terrace, bury, N. 





TO CIVIL KNGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS. 


r | \HE Advertiser, having had considerable 
experience in the construction of railways and Government 
works, desires an ENGAGEMENT to SUPERINTEND WORKS at 
home or abroad. Is well acquainted with surveying, levelling, mea- 
— up, plan drawing, &c.—Address, B. A. 37, Westmoreland-street, 
‘imlico, 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, 
AND OTHERS, 


HE Advertiser, who was several years 

Assistant to the Engineer of a Railway and Canal Company, 

and subsequently employed by eminent contractors, desires a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT. Has had considerable experience in town and 

country surveying, levelling, laying out works, measuring up, &c. ; is 

also a good draughtsman. References and testimonials.—Address, 
SURVEYOR, 141, Sloane street. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser is in WANT of a constant 

SITUATION as good PLUMBER. No objection to fill up his 

time in painting or glazing, if required, Good character.—Address, 
B. G. No. 3, Woodbine-cottages, John-street, Upper Holloway, N. 


MMVHE Advertiser wishes to receive OFFERS 
to BUILD for him several six-roomed HOUSES at Hammer- 

smith. Also BUILDING LAND TO LET. Plans may be seen at Mr, 

FLEMING’S Office, 22, Cannon-street. References required. 


y i ‘HE Advertiser, who possesses a good 

knowledge of mathematics, is a fair draughtsman, and who 
has had some experience in engineering generally, wishes for a 
SITUATION in a first-class Office, where his knowledge would be of 
service. Salary not so much an object as an opportunity fur improve- 
ment and advancement in the profession.—Address, F, N. care of 
G. F. Cook, 444, Strand, W.C. 


[HE Advertiser, aged 20, who has been 


_ in the Office of an Architect some years, desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Good refexences.—Address, W. D. 165, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


: Suu 
HE Advertiser wishes for a SITUATION 
as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or Brickwork by the Rod. 
Has superintended several large jobs. First-rate testimonials from 
late employers.—Address, 8. M. No. 11, Stanmore-street, Old St. Pan- 
cras. 























TO BUILDERS, &c. 

HE Advertiser, who is thoroughly com- 
petens, and acquainted with all descriptions of work, desires a 
SITUATION as CLERK.—Address, M. O. at Stanesby’s Post-office, 

179, sloane-street, 8.W. 

TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, P , 

HE Advertiser, who is just completing his 
articles with an eminent architect, desires a SITUATION as 


ASSISTANT, in a similar office, at a moderate salary.—Address, 
THETA, Post-office, Bayswater-terrace, W. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


\A7 ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 


FOREMAN, by an experienced Man, ata moderate salary. 
Has had good experience in shop-fronts, stairs, sashes, and frames, and 
boxing shutters ; can make out working drawings, estimate, and 
measure up work.—Address, SMITH, 15, Hanover-square, Kennington 
Park. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
NUM 
ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, by 
a respectable Young Man, aged 24. Is a good writer and fair 
draughtsman, can keep prime costs, and assist in taking out quanti- 
ties. Good references to former employers.—Address, H, 8. No. 8, 
Wellington-road, Camberwell, 8. 


TO IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, &c, 
ANTED, by a practical Man, aged 30, 
a CONSTANT SITUATION as SMITH, BELL-HANGER, 
and GAS-FITTER. Is thoroughly acquainted with bath and hot- 
water work. Good reference. Town or country.—Address, J. W. 


4, St. Mark’s-road, Kennington. 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, bya 
PLUMBER who is about leaving his present engagement. 
Has been used to the best of work in new buildings, Three years’ re- 
ference. Will turn his hand to other branches of the trade,— Address, 








T9 BUILDERS OR PLUMBERS. 





» W. T. S. Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


W. W. No. 15, Victoria-terrace, St. John’s-wood. 


TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


HE Advertiser, who has had considerable 

experience in the offices of surveyors of eminence, is desirous 

of meeting with an engagement. Is competent to abstract and bill.— 
Address, G. G. 7, Bury-street, Brompton. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND DECORATORS. 


. * mm 
HE Advertiser requires a SITUATION as 
CLERK and ASSISTANY. Eleven years connected with the 
trade, can measure, square dimensions, ye sponse aot ty good 
; uld not object to fill up time at light wor 
bookkeeper ; vorences-Address, A. B. Mr. Cole's, 4, Cross-street, 
Newington, S. 











TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE Advertiser, a first-class Draughtsman, 

with a thorough knowledge of construction and perspective, is 

desirous of obtaining a SITUATION in an Architect’s Office.— 
Address, O. 8. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


the Advertiser is desirous of a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otherwise, in town. Is a good 
designer and constructionist, and thoroughly competent to — 
finished and detail drawings, perspectives, specifications, take ou! 
quantities, make surveys of dilapidations, survey, &c. Would prepare 
plans at his own resid High ref given. Terms moderate. 




















r 
Address, X. Y, Z, Trimmer’s Library, Broadway, Camden-tow n. 
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HE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE- 
MENT, either temporary or permanent, in an Architect’s 
Engineer's, or Surveyor’s Office, or on Works. Ample testimonials as 
to eae &c.— Address, A, E. 8. 71, Charlwood-street, Pimlico, 
8.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


Reve by the Advertiser, aged 22, an 


ENGAGEMENT as an ASSISTANT. Unexceptional references 
can be given.—Address, R. W. T. Office of “ The Builder.” 


LUMBING WORK CONTRACTED FOR 


on the most moderate terms by a Practical Man. Labour only. 
Address, PLUMBER, 26, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 


XFORD, CAMBRIDGE, DUBLIN, and 


DURHAM MISSION to CENTRAL AFRICA.—WANTED, to 
join the Mission, a CARPENTER, who is able generally to work well 
at his trade, and has some knowledge of Masonry and Building. 
Terms of agreement, salary. 307. per annum, with food and clothing. 
The party applying (who must be a communicant of the Church of 
England) must agree to give his services for three years.—Apply by 
letter to the Hon. Secretary of the Mission, 5, Mitre-court, Temple, 
London, E. C. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, in the 


THREE BRANCHES, bya Young Man of respectability, used 
to the management of work in all the branches, Country preferred. 
Address, X. X. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


LERK and BOOK-KEEPER.—The <Ad- 


J vertiser, aged 26, who has had many years’ experience, wishes 
for an ENGAGEMENT in a Builder's or Surveyor’s Office. eisa 
thorough accountant, a rapid writer, can assist in drawing and esti- 
mating. Is active, sober, and honest; excellent references to former 
employers.—H. SELBY, 7, Grove-place, Lisson: grove, N.W 


LERK, aged 30.--A good Draughtsman, 

Accountant, and of business habits, seeks a SITUATION where 

he would be of service to his employer, either out-door or in the 

office, References first-class. Security if required.— Address, A. B.C, 
8, St. George’s-road, New Kent-road, 8.E. 


GENTLEMAN who has passed some 


years in a large Surveyor and Receiver’s Office in London, is 
desirous of an ENGAGEMENT in the country. Salary not so much 
an object as a permanent and desirable employment.—Address, A. B. 
at W. A. Boulnois’s, esq. 6, Water'oo-place, London, 8.W. 























, TO ARCHITECTS. 
- COMPETENT ASSISTANT desires 
TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT. The advertiser understands 
perspective and water-colour drawing, and has had long experience in 
design of all kinds.—Address, D. H. B. Office of “ The Builder.” 








FIRST-CLASS THREE - BRANCH | 
HAND WANTS aconstant SITUATION. Is a good gasfitter | 
and paperhanger, can measure ‘up and «stimate work — Address, | 
J. B, 8. 11, Henry-street East, Avenue-road, St. John’s-wood, N.W. ! 


A N experienced LAND and ENGINEER- | 

ING SURVEYOR, thoroughly conversant with setting out 
railways and other works, levelling for working sections, calculation 
of earth-work, and all the details of the profession, and who is a good 
draughtsman, will be DISENGAGED at the beginning of Novemt er. 
The most satisfactory references as to character and ability can be | 
given. Age, 26.—Address, C. 8. Office of “‘ The Builder.” | 


THOROUGHLY Practical Man wants 

EMPLOYMENT. Age, 40. Has been twenty-five years in the 
building trade. Is a good driughtsman and measurer, &c, understands 
road-making, drainage, &c. H«as been used to superintend workmen. | 
Good reference. Wages not so much an object as constant employ- 
ment.— Address, BETA, Mr. Cook’s, Builder, High-street, Aldershott. 














TO ARCHITECTS. 


CLEVER Architectural DRAUGHTS- 

MAN desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a London Office. Is 
fully competent to prepare finished and detail drawings, or design from | 
rough sketches ; well versed in construction and perspective, accus- | 
tomed to superintend works, of good artistical ability, and some 
knowledge of the Medieval styles.—Salary, 807.—Address, E. 8. 27, 
Garnault-place, Clerkenwell, F.C. 





TO LANDLORDS AND AGENTS, 


PRACTICAL WORKING BUILDER 


(with :mall capital), is willing to take GROUND to BUILD 
on, or an Old House and Grounds for ditto, where advances can be | 
had. Building generally or repairs contracted for.— Address, C. H. W. 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


r 
N ESTIMATOR, first-rate QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR and MEASURER, who is a good draughtsman, 
thoroughly acquaint:d with construction, preparing specifications, 
and surveying dilapidations, and has had the superintendence of ex- 
tensive works, is open to an ENGAGEMENT, either temporary, 
permanent, or partial, on moderate terms.—Address, ALPHA, Sey- 
mour’s Advertising Office, 16, Bear-street, Leicester-square, W.C. 


TO SURVEYORS AND CONTRACTORS. 


MENT. Is a fair draughtsman, quick and correct at figures, and 
thoroughly up in abstracting and billing quantities. Can furnish 
800d reference.— Address, A. B. Post-office, Birmingham. 


TO ARCH 


ITECTS. 
N ASSISTANT, who has a thorough 
knowledge of Gothic, and has been engaged in first-class 
offices. is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT in town, or would prepare 
designs and working drawings for architects on reasonable terms.— 
Address, P. Q. Office of “ The Builder.” 


N experienced ASSISTANT, who is a 

good designer, constructionist, and perspective draughtsman, 
competent to prepare working and detail drawings in the Gothic aud 
Italian styles, is open to an ENGAGEMENT.— Address, B. Y, Office 


of ‘The Builder.” 

A WELL-QUALIFIED Architect's 
Assistant, having first-class testimonials, desires a DAILY 

ENGAGEMENT ‘from tw until six or seven p,m. Terms, 12 per 

week.— Address, DILIGENS, Office of “The Builder.” 

















TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 





xO BUILDERS, ESTATE AND HOUSE AGENTS &c. 
A N active and energetic Man, aged 25, 


. joiner and carpenter by trade, wishes to obtain EMPLOY- 
MENT. Is a good fixer, being a clever scholar. Could take the 
entire management of an estate of house property. Good references. 
Security to any amount can be given, Salary not so much an object 
as the desire to obtain permanent employment. Must be in town.— 
Address, E. B. 1, Carlton-road South, Mile-end, E. 


N Architect's Assistant is in want of a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT.— Address, H, i ams 
ee eee ae » H. B. Messrs, Hamilton, Adams, & 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


A QUANTITY SURVEYOR, MEASURER, 


and ESTIMATOR, of twenty years’ practical experience in 
the various works connected with buildings, offers TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE in taking off quantities, measuring, estimating, pricing 
bills, quantities, making drawings, writing specifications, making 
surveys of dilapidations, &c. upon reasonable terms. Satisfactory 


GENTLEMAN, whe has been engaged | 


with a London surveyor four years, desires a RE-ENGAGE- | 


EAU and LIMMER 


P OLONC 
ASPHALTE., 


4 7 jo 


AE 


For covering Flat Roofs, Paving and Flooring of every description, 
especially in places subject to damp and vermin. This Asphalte is 
now extensively used for paving Stables (as shown above), the absence 
of joints preventing the generation of ammonia, For Estimates and 
Prices, &c. &c, apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, Fish-street-hill, 
London, E.C. 

Country Builders supplied with Asphalte in Bulk for covering 

Footings, Barn Floors, &c. with instructions to lay it down. 

Y I 10 TIMBER-DEALERS, WHEEL- 

WRIGHTS, and OTHERS.—TO BE SOLD, by TENDER, up, 
wards of ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY ELM and OTHER TREES- 
now growing and standing near the toll-gate, at New-cross, on land 
belonging to the Worshipful Company of Haberdashers, Governors of 
Jones’s Charity.— Particulars and forms of Tender may be seen at the 
Offices of Mr. WM. SNUOKE, the Surveyor to the Governors, 6, Duke- 
street, London Bridge, 8.E. where the Tenders are to be delivered by 
TWELVE o'clock at noon, on SATURDAY, the Ist day of NOVEMBER 
next, after which time no Tender will be received, The Surveyor 
does not bind himself to accept the highest or any Tender. 


IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, 


AND OTHERS, 
AST WORK CENTRE FLOWERS, 
SHOP FRONT TRUSSES, 
VASES, ROYAL ARMS, CAPITALS, 
And every description of ornament for internal and external deco- 
rations, executed in Plaster, Carton Pierre, Composition, and every 
kind of Cement, at reduced prices. 


MEssRS. HERBERT, MODELLERS, 


242 EUSTON ROAD, ST. PANCRAS. 


AY’S PATENT WATERPROOF GLUE 


and INDIA-RUBBER VARNISH. — To ARCHITECTS, 
BULLDERS, HOUSE PROPRIETORS, &c. &c.—The Waterproof Glue 
makes an admirable cement for wet foundations, to prevent water 
a, and the Varnish will enable damp walls to be papered over 
directly. 
Copy of a letter from Mr, T. E. Owen, architect, Southsea :— 

“I have found the Waterproof Glue most useful for uniting wood, 
iron, and stone or stucco, so as to make a watertight joint. The 
varnish has succeeded better than any article I have known as an 
anti-damp, the damp wall being coated with it before papering or 
painting. If the plastering be sodden and rotten, it should first be 
substituted with cement, I have used this material successful'y for 
tank-work.” 

To be had from all Wholesale Ironmongers, Oil and Colour Men, &c. 
Manufactory, Chandos-street. Portsmouth. Mr. GEO. WEEKS, 
Mauager. GEO. C. WARDEN & CO, General Agents, 12, London- 
street, London, EC. where specimens of its application can be seen. 


Ww INDow BLINDS 





ESTABLISHED 1838 














and SPRING ROLLERS 
OF FIRST-RATE QUALITY, AT REDUCED 
PRICES. 


E. ADKINS, 


HIGH-STREET, ST. JOHN'S WOOD, 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


Illustrated List of Prices on receipt of 
one postage stamp. 








TO DRAUGHTSMAN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


e MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 
These peneils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and shade, 
H H Hj i for drawing on wood, F F light and shading, 
H H H for architectural use. F for general use. 
HH for engineering. B black for shading. 


H for sketching. BB ditto. 
H Bhard andblack fordraw-| BBB ditto ditto 
ing. BBBB ditto = ditto, 

M medium, 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or countrr. 





ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &.— 


GEORGE ELL, Manufacturer of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucks, 
and Implements for railways, town use, agriculture, and exporta- 


| tion, CONTRACTORS’, BUILDERS’, and DECORATORS’ TRADE 
UTENSILS. 


G, E. has constantly on hand a Stock of CARTS BARROWS, 
LADDERS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
DOBBIN and other CARTS, specially adapted for exportation, 
with Wfought-iron Wheels. 
SCAFFOLDING, LADDEKS, BARROWS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
LENT ON HIRE. 
Price Lists on application, 


GEORGE ELL, 
EUSTON WORKS. 366 and 368, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W, 


ILT BORDERING for ROOMS, from 1d. 


per foot. Best and cheapest House in London for every 
description of Room Bordering, Picture Frame Mouldings, and Picture 
Frames of every description, at the very lowest prices. Regilding in 
all its branches to the trade. j-inch Gilt Beads, 7s. per dozen 6-feet 
lengths ; best ditto, 12s, 


G. REES, 57, DRURY LANE, 


Four doors from Drury-lane Theatre. Established in 1800. 


VENTILATION—PURE ATR. 











Sheringham’s for the 
Day and Night admission 
Ventilator of Pure Air 








THROUGH THE EXTERNAL WALL 
With single puiley, from 6s. each ; with leading pulley, from 6s. 6d. 

These Veutiiators are arranged so that the requisite quantity of air 
may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment without the 
slightest draught being felt by the occupants ; and as they are placed 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the house is 
closed for the evening, at which time a constant supply of fre h air is 
most required—HAYWARD, BROiHERS, sole Manufacturers, 187 
and 189 (lace 117 and 118), Union-street, Borough, London; and of 
all respectable Ironmongers, Builders, &c. 


ARPAULINS, MARQUEES, &c. 
for SALE or HIRE. 
SCAFFOLD and HEMP ROPE FALLS, 
H. PIGGOTT, 
59, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, by appointment, 
to Her Majesty’s Honourable Board of Ordnance. 





[SDIA-RUBBER MILL BANDS 


WASHERS for Steam Joints, HOSE PIPES and FLEXTEL2 
TUBING. _ BLE 
A STOCK OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS ON HAND, 







JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 


‘ANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, GOSWELL-MEWs, 








GOSWELL-ROAD (opposite Spencer-street), LONDON, E,C, 
a T, 


NO SHUTTER BARS. 
m 






SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in Londop 

When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 


Shutters, and the way they go up. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, and the Inventor, 
nina ae ea es JeeEINGe, 
tary an gineering Dept, Holland-street, 
Blackfriars-road, 





HE 





——— 
——__. 


VILLAGE CLOCK — 


A serviceable, well-made, and warranted TURRET CLOCK, to 


go eight days and strike the hours, for 
Forty Guineas ; not to strike, from Fig. 
teen to Twenty Guineas; adapted for 
the village church or school. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
A sample of the Foity-Guinea Village 
Turret Clock may be seen in action and 
striking, with dial and bell complete, 
Also a sample Turret Clock, from Fif- 
teen to Twenty Guineas, suitable for 
school or stable, in Class 15, No. 3,248, 
JOSEPH FAIRER, 
Turret Clockmaker to Her Majesty’s 


War Department, 
188, St. George-street East, London, 





Do. 

DERE CRSSIIRONIER so 65 osc cc ccicnsevcccesecscsccesces IB E 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret, and ¥ 
Bracket Clocks, of every description. 
London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c. 

DENT, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Somerset 
Wharf, Strand, London, 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER to the Queen and the late Prince Consort, and 
MAKER OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
Invites aitention to the superior workmanship and elegance of 
design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room 


Clocks, 


Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches ......seecceeeesceeceves Guineas, 
Gentlemen’s do. do. eeecscenecccacecscconsesese Dg 

Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold English Lever Watches .... 18 i 
Strong Silver Lever Watches........ssssesscsscecceessos 5 gy ‘ 
Gentlemen’s Gold Compensation Balance Watches ...... S = F 


ilver do. 0. coccce 25 


An elegant assortment of q 








Business. 


‘(10 DECORATIVE HOUSE-PAINTERS. 


. The Advertiser, who has most successfully carried on Business 

in Edinburgh for forty years as a DECORATIVE HOUSE-PAINTER, ‘ 
now finds it necessary, from the state of his ‘health, to retire from ‘ 
He is in consequence prepared to DISPOSE of the GOOD- 
WILL of his BUSINESS and his STOCK-IN-TRADE, on reasonable 
terms. To a person of enterprise,so favourable an opportunity of 
entering upon a business of the highest class rarely offers. The Pre- 
mises in which the business is carried on are well known. They are 
most eligibly situate, and are extensive and complete. The purchaser 

of the Business can obtain them either on a Sale or Lease.—Further 
particulars may be learned by addressing to X.Y. Z. care of Messrs. 
Robertson & Scott, News Agents, No. 13, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 
Principals only will be treated with. 





O IRONMONGERS.—A first-rate FUR- 


NISHING and GENERAL IRONMONGERY BUSINESS to be 
DISPOSED OF, in the North of England. 
years, and has a most extensive connexion amongst gentlemen, manu- 
facturers, and farmers.—Application by letter to P. W. care of Messrs. 
Barber & Groom, Union-court, Holborn-hill, London. 


It has been established 60 





O PLUMBERS.—TO BE DISPOSED 


OF, a small but good BUSINESS in the above Line, within six 
miles of the General Post-office. e 
contracts are complete. The Lease of the House and Premises, which 
consist of four good rooms, a workshop 30 feet long, and gateway 
under it, enclosed back and front, with folding gates, TO BE SOLD. 
The Stock in Trade to be taken at a valuation. A good and satisfac- 
tory reason can be given by the present proprietor for disposing of 
his business, and he has no objection to make an engagement with 
his successor.— Apply, if by letter, to P, P. care of Mr. 8. Hersom, 
Wes'ern-street, Stratford, Essex, E. 


Possession to be taken when existent 6 








CHATER & 
London, 


O PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, and 
GLAZIERS. — An Old-established BUSINESS, situate 

within forty miles of London, TO BE 
per annum. — For further particulars apply to Messrs. JOSEPH 


SOLD. The rent is 4l. 


SONS, Glass and Lead Merchants, St. Danstan’s-hill, 








O MACHINISTS, SMITHS, 


3 BE DISPOSED OF, on most advantageous terms, the BUSI- 
NESS and PLANT of Mrs. B. GORTON, Music Smith and 
General, of 4, Cleveland-street, Middlesex Hospital, carried on for 
many years most successfully by her late husband. Capital required, 
about 3002. This will be found a most desirable opportunity for any 
yonng man wishing to commence business.— Apply, 
to Mr. THOS. SMITH, Ironmonger and Engineers’ Valuer, 
St. Swithin’s 


&e.—TO 


Smith in 





in first instance, 
14 and 1, 


-lane, E.C. 





O PLUMBERS, DECORATORS, and 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS.—An excellent and unusual = 
presents itself to any industrious and good practical workman W 0 
can command 3001. 
a business established 100 years, and a few miles 
Apply to Mr. D. BRITTON, late Messrs. Attwood, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 


The connexion consists of first-class customers in 
from London.— 
Glass Merchant, 





T° PAINTERS, DECORATORS, OIL- 


MEN, and OTHERS.—A first-class BUSINESS in the Fave 
line (to which is added the very important branch of Retail — 3 
Hanging), situate in the most fashionable and thriving watering 
plice in the west of England, is for DISPOSAL by jetor 
The Trade has been successfully carried on by the present propr 
for the last seventeen years, and who now wishes to reti 
The Stock, Workshops, and Residence, with the Business, 
had on reasonable terms, or an eligible Partnership with a 
man would be entertained. All further particulars maybe oO! 
on application to BARNARD THOMAS & CO, Public Accour 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


Private Con 


re therefrom. 
may 
practica 
taint 
ntants, 


— | 











and L h 


ONEY on FREEHOLD and LEASE- 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1850), 14, 
Covent Garden, 


HOLD PROPERTY, pA TION 
MUTUAL LOAN FUND A RUSSELL STREET, 
W.C. Advances from 1002. to 1,0007. upon ae rt 

ld Property for any term up to ten years. Mortgag 





BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS. 


SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS. 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION SIONES, 


CARY & PRIER, 





references given.—Address, 8, V. R, Office of “The Builder.” 





DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY SOUTHGATE ROAD, N, 





deemed, and the advance can be repaid by easy 
cilities afforded to tenants to purchase 
the repayment of the advance taken as ine 26 
offered to borrowers than in building societies, there being deduction 
to subscribe for, or competition for an advance, 
from the loan. 
sa! sent on receipt of a directed stamped 


instalments. bes 
the houses they occupys 
rent. Greater advantages 


and no 
Prospectus and forms of prop 


yr ER, Secretary: 


No preliminary fees. 
EDWARD 








